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THE WEEK. 


Count Witte’s resignation, after long being 
rumoured, was officially announced last Wednesday. 
As the Duma, with a strong anti-Governmental 
majority, is on the eve of meeting, the Tsar is bound 
to decide whether he will flout it or come to terms 
with it. Count Witte was not exactly the agent for 
either course, and when the Tsar had used him to 
obtain the great foreign loan he probably felt he had 
no further use for him. Dr. Dillon, of the Dazly 
Telegraph, who has been wiring passionate panegyrics 
on the ex-Premier from St. Petersburg, says that he 
resigned because the Tsar would not dismiss M. Dur- 
novo, and that ever since January he has disapproved of 
the Durnovo régime and continually tendered his resig- 
nation. If this were true, Count Witte would bea 
duller man than we are taking him for; because in 
concluding the foreign loan he himself built for the 
Durnovo régime its strongest buttress—without which 
it must have crumbled ere now. To do this first and 
then to resign in protest against M. Durnovo would 
indeed be fatuity. The Tsar has, moreover, induced 
M. Durnovo personally to resign at the same time, 
presumably on account of his unpopularity ; but there 
is no sign of a change of policy. It is beginning to 
be believed that the power still acting behind the 
Minister of the Interior is General Trepov, and that 
he will act much the same whoever is Minister. 
Meanwhile Count Witte’s successor as Premier is 
to be M. Goremykin; and the name of this case- 
hardened reactionary is alone sufficient to show 
that the Tsar has not dismissed Count Witte in a 
fit of Liberalism, and to confirm the impression that 
the Duma is to be bullied or disregarded. Of 
course, M. Goremykin is unlikely to be a real Premier 
any more than Count Witte was—a Minister, that is, 
centrolling and responsible for the acts of other 
Ministers; the Tsar will remain virtually his own 
Premier; but unfortunately every crisis strengthens 
the view that the Tsar is among the worst reaction- 
aries in his own Empire. 

Botu in Hungary and in Austria the week has been 
eventful. In Hungary the general elections held under 
the Coalition Cabinet for the Parliament which is to vote 
universal suffrage have strikingly shown the strength 
of Francis Kossuth’s Independence Party, which has 
actually secured 210 out of 413 seats. As the other 
parties in the Coalition hold many of the other seats— 
e.g., the Constitutionals 82 and the Clericals 24—the 
Cabinet will have things all its own way in the new 
Chamber. In Austria the Premiership has passed from 
Baron Gautsch to Prince Hohenlohe-Schillingfirst. 
The latter, whois the nephewof the late Chancellor of the 
German Empire, is a high official noted for relatively 
democratic views and in particular for a sympathetic 
interest in working-class measures. He is only forty- 
three years old, but has a good record for administra- 
tion in Bukowina and at Trieste. The Czechs are 
said to look askance at him because of his German 
extraction ; but with this exception he seems, on 
account of the democratic sympathies and the unusual 
measure of tact which are generally credited to him, a 
person well fitted to master the difficulties of establish- 
ing the promised universal suffrage. 





Last week, our Rome correspondent says, Italy 
was the centre of all kinds of international gather- 


ings. Besides the inauguration of the Milan Exhibition 
to celebrate the opening of the Simplon Tunnel, and the 
continuance in Rome of the International Postal 
Congress, there has been theopening ofa most interest- 
ing International Congress of Applied Chemistry, also 
in Rome, with the participation of many British 
delegates, including Sir Henry Roscoe and Sir 
William Ramsay; and, finally, in Turin, there 
has been the International Congress of Criminal 
Anthropology, which can be considered as the apo- 
theosis of Professor Cesare Lombroso, the father 
of the ‘‘new science.” In fact one of the chief 
features of this congress was the celebration of the 
thirtieth anniversary of the day Lombroso began to 
teach in the University of Turin. Lombroso began his 
career as a poor and obscure doctor, and was con- 
sidered almost crazy when at first he uttered his new 
theories. His book on Criminal Man, which is now 
famous throughout the world, cost him fifteen years’ 
work. The feature most interesting in this celebration 
and in the honours paid to Lombroso is one which 
could only occur in Italy. Cesare Lombroso is one of 
the staunchest of Socialists, and, as is known, in Italy 
the Socialists are anti-Monarchical. All the same, 
the first despatch of warm congratulation and greeting 
which he received was from King Victor. 

Tue principal charge which has been brought 
against the Budget, which Mr. Asquith introduced on 
Monday, is that it is a ‘“‘humdrum” Budget. Its 
principal defect is that it is a war Budget in time of 
peace. Its principal excellence lies in its straight- 
forward treatment of the Debt and the Sinking Fund. 
The most extraordinary thing about the debate which 
followed was Mr. Balfour’s onslaught upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for declaring that in 
the future the Government will not construct naval 
or army works with borrowed money, yet Mr. Balfour 
is the member for the City and the City is deeply 
interested in the restoration of the Sinking Fund. More- 
over, the stoppage of borrowing is our best safeguard 
in future against the ill-spending of the nation’s money. 
Altogether the Budget is one which the Opposition 
have found it hard to attack. Mr. Chamberlain made 
a speech, which his friends regretted as a ‘‘ debating ”’ 
speech, that is to say, as one which did no damage, 
and his enemies welcomed as eminently ‘‘ debatable,” 
that is to say one which enabled them to answer him. 
Mr. Chamberlain reproaching the Liberals for having 
held out hopes of old age pensions during the elections 
cut a curious and audacious figure. In spite of the 
crushing difficulties due to his war, we are confident 
that the Government will not leave office without 
effecting something for the relief of the aged poor. 





THERE have been two Irish debates this week. 
The subject of Irish financial relations was raised 
by Mr. Redmond in a speech on the Budget on Tues- 
day. Mr. Redmond was in a strong position, for he 
was able to remind Mr. Asquith that he had voted on 
July 5, 1898, in favour of a resolution declaring that 
the disproportion between the taxation of Ireland and 
its taxable capacity as compared with other parts of 
the United Kingdom constituted a grievance demanding 
the early attention of the Government. Mr. Asquith’s 
answer was encouraging and sympathetic. He said 
he had no wish to retreat or withdraw from the position 
he took in 1898. The Government were determined 
seriously to investigate the whole question of Irish 
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expenditure within the next year—he hoped within 
the next few months—and see how far it was possible 
to readjust the inequitable relations between Ireland 
and the United Kingdom. Mr. Asquith’s announce- 
ment has given the greatest satisfaction to Liberals as 
well as to Irishmen. ee 

Tue second Irish debate occurred on Thursday, 
when Mr. Bryce had to answer some adverse criticism 
on the conduct of the Irish Land Commission. We 
think it cannot be denied that the administration 
of the Land Purchase Act has been disappointing and 
in some cases disloyal. It is admitted that in many 
respects Mr. Bryce has redressed the injustices that he 
found in existence, and that he has released the 
administration of the Act from the mischievous restric- 
tions for which Mr. Long was responsible. But the 
Irish complain that Mr. Bryce has only changed five 
out of the twenty-seven sub-commissioners appointed 
by his predecessor. Their contention is that 
as these men fix rents with a partiality for 
the landlord they are prejudicing the whole of the 
future interests of the tenants, for the purchase price 
depends upon the rents. Mr. Bryce replies that he had 
noright to consider anything but the competence and 
impartiality of the officials, that applying this test he had 
changed five of them and that during the next year he 
will examine carefully into the competence and imparti- 
ality of the rest. Mr. Bryce stated that next to the re- 
organisation of the government of Ireland the 
prosperity of Ireland depends mainly on the success 
of land purchase, but if land purchase is to succeed two 
great problems which Mr. Bryce’s_ predecessors 
neglected have to be solved. One is the restoration of 
the evicted tenants ; the other the breaking up of the 
great grazing lands. Mr. Bryce made it clear that he 
is keenly alive to the urgency of these two problems. 





Major SEgty raised the most important of all 
military questions in a motion on army recruiting on 
Wednesday evening. He gave some very startling 
figures on the general annual report of the army. 
Rather more than one in every ten of the men enlisted 
leave the army for various causes within three months 
of joining. Major Seely put his finger on the real cause 
of the difficulty when he said that the mistake we made 
was in recruiting the wrong man. Recruiting the 
wrong man has two bad effects. It means a sheer 
waste of all public money spent on him, and it makes 
it more difficult to recruit the right man. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster admitted that the system of recruiting was 
capable of a great deal of amendment, and Mr. 
Haldane gave some encouraging facts about the 
improvement of the men inthe ranks. Our real aim, as 
Major Seely pointed out, should be to secure that the 
army shall provide a career. This applies both to officers 
and to men. We want fewer officers who regard thearmy 
merely as a diversion, and we want fewer men who 
regard it as a refuge. We have to make the army at 
once more difficult and more attractive. In_ this 
connection a good suggestion was made by Captain 
Dunlop in one of the Prize Essays recently published 
by the Royal United Service Institution. He sug- 
gested that the idle hours of the long day in India 


should be spent in teaching the soldier shorthand or 
handicrafts or history. 





THE second reading of the Education Bill is fixed 
for Monday. The Irish Nationalists have announced 
that they will vote against the bill; the Labour mem- 
bers that they will vote for it. The bill has 
been discussed by several speakers durirg the 
week. Mr. Acland, addressing the National Education 
Association, said that if the denominationalists were 
lukewarm about the four-fifths clause the Government 
might well withdraw it. The clause has also been 
sharply criticised at the meeting of the Liberation 


Society. The bill was violently denounced at the 
meeting of the Primrose League on Wednesday. At 
this meeting Mr. Balfour made a very mischievous 
speech in which he deliberately tried to foment 
discord between South Africa and the mother 
country. Mr. Wyndham, who is to move the rejection 
of the bill on Monday, made an uncompromising attack 
on the bill, in which he repeated the ancient fallacy that 
the Church undertook the education of the poor because 
the State neglected it. This is a dangerous half-truth, 
for it has to be added that the Church resisted every 
proposal from 1806 onwards to give the State power to 
provide education. We are glad to see that the 
debates in Convocation have been much less unreason- 
able than the earlier declarations of the bishops. 

Mr. Mor ey, its new president, was entertained 
by the Eighty Club at a dinner on Friday of last week. 
He spoke with some just severity of the conduct of the 
men who made ‘‘the guilty and delusive war” in 
South Africa and were now trying to make Lord 
Elgin’s task as difficult as possible. His main topic 
was the Education Bill. He said that every argu- 
ment that had been used against the arrange- 
ments of the bill for undenominational teaching 
were arguments if pushed to their logical limits 
for secular education. He reaffirmed his own pre- 
ference for secular teaching, but argued that no public 
man was fit for his place who left public opinion 
out of account. He showed how absurd it was to 
suggest that this was a form of religion which was 
being established for the first time. Those opponents 
who said that they would oppose this bill in principle 
were opposing a verdict that had been given beyond 
all denial at the General Election. He did not 
think that the shipwrecked Unionist Party would 
clamber back in its dripping rags out of the flood on to 
dry land on the shoulders of the bishops. 





Mr. MAckarngss’s bill for improving rural housing 
was read for the second time without a division on 
Friday of last week and sent to a Select Committee. 
Mr. Burns said that the Government could not give 
facilities this session, but that they would use the bill as 
a nucleus of a better bill next year. The difficulty about 
rural housing is, of course, that the labourer does not get 
a large enough wage to enable him to pay enough rent 
to make cottage building remunerative. Cottage build- 
ing was part of the economy of the large estate, the land- 
holder supplying cottages as he might supply farm 
buildings, in order to improve the letting value of his 
farm. As this system crumbles away, cottages cease 
to be built because the landlord is no longer able to 
do his part, in those cases where he does not de- 
liberately choose to keep the country empty. There are 
many ways of making it easier for public authorities 
to build: easier credit, longer terms of repayment, 
less stringent bye-laws. Mr. Mackarness’s bill 
wisely goes beyond all these expedients. It applies a 
method that we urged strongly in the little volume of 
social policy articles which we published a year ago. 
In order to enable the labourer to pay an economic 
rent, and to safeguard the ratepayers against loss, it is 
important to include in each cottage site not the half 
acre of land which the present Acts sanction, but three 
or five acres. Mr. Mackarness’s bill contains some 
doubtful provisions, as Mr. Vivian pointed out, but its 
main principles are well adapted to meet the pressing 
dearth of country cottages. 

Tue Budget contains one small but very promis- 
ing reform. It arranges to make the Post Officea 
greater convenience to the country districts. This it 
does in two ways. First of all by cheapening the 
rates of parcel post, and, secondly, by reducing the 
local guarantee which the Post Office insists 
upon for introducing telegraph and money order 
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business from a half to a third of the antici- 
pated deficit. This second concession may seem 
a small thing, but it is significant that parish councils 
and parish meetings in some cases have given the 
necessary security themselves. The first reform is, we 
hope, the beginning of a new policy for bringing the 
farmer and his market in closer communication. At 
present it often happens that the farmer does not 
find it worth while to send his goods te 
market because the only available means of 
transport are too costly. What is wanted is the 
organisation of facilities arranged with a view 
to the special requirements of the farmer, and par- 
ticularly of the small farmer. Mr. Rider Haggard 
went so far as to say that the creation of an agricultural 
parcel post was the most important of all the suggested 
remedies for agricultural distress. The Government 
have already shown that they have grasped the im- 
portance of developing the communications of the 
country in the appointment of a Canal Commission. 
Mr. Asquith’s announcement is further welcome evidence 


of the direction in which the mind of the Government 
is moving. 


WE are very glad to see that the allotment holders 
at Ramsey have acted on the advice of the Prime 
Minister and taken the necessary steps to have the 
Allotments Act put in force. A meeting was held last 
Saturday, addressed by Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Fels, 
and others. It was unanimously decided to 
approach the district council and ask that it should 
use the powers which that Act bestowed upon 
it. It certainly would have been a great disaster 
it these allotment holders had been driven off 
the land, or been’ tempted to the colonies by the 
seductions of the emigration agents who have been 
active in the district. The Fen country, of which 
Ramsey is the centre, has been very prosperous, and 
its prosperity may be said to be bound up with the 
success of the allotment holders. Lord de Ramsey gave 
notice to 800 of these peasants to quit their tenancies 
next October. There seems no reason to doubt 
the genuineness of Lord de Ramsey’s explanation 
when he says he was vexed by vague complaints 
from his tenants of the treatment they had received 
from him. Lord de Ramsey has been unquestionably 
a generous landlord, and it is clear from his letter 
that though he wishes to put an end to his per- 
sonal relations with this thriving community, he 
would co-operate zealously with the local autho- 
rity in making provision for public allotments. 
The change, we need hardly say, is in our opinion a 
most satisfactory one. It is a good thing that private 
landowners should let their land in allotments and act 
with the liberal public spirit that Lord de Ramsey has 
shown inthe past. Itis a much better thing that our 
villages should be converted into communities of men 
who are tenants of public authorities and who look to 
themselves and to their collective energies for the 
means of success. 


On Wednesday the British Association for Labour 
Legislation held a meeting at Caxton Hall, West- 
minster. The Government have declared their willing- 
ness to further co-operation with foreign countries in 
international conferences on industrial questions. The 
object of this meeting wes to welcome this decision. 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone made a speech in which 
he said that in his department, for instance, in 
considering such subjects as workmen’s com- 
pensation, it was of immense advantage to have 
accurate knowledge of the workings of similar 
proposals abroad. These international conferences 
besides being means of instructing legislators in their 
subjects are also means towards the future co-opera- 
tion of men who have the same interests at heart and 
the same problems to face in all civilised countries. 
The most interesting international agreements of 


recent times have perhaps been those made by France 
and Italy for the protection of French workmen in 
Italy and Italian workmen in France. 





THE report of the National Arts Collection Fund, 
of which we have received a copy, will be chiefly 
interesting to most people for the particulars which it 
gives of the purchase of the Rokeby Velasquez. These 
particulars ought to ease the minds of those persons 
who suspected that the nation was not getting good 
value in the very handsome present with which the 
Fund presented it. The report states that the 
picture was sold by Mr. Morritt for £30,500 
and that it afterwards passed into the hands of Messrs. 
Agnew, with whom the committee of the fund 
conducted all negotiations. On the understanding 
that the picture should go to the National Gallery, 
Messrs. Agnew offered it for £45,000, undertaking to 
repurchase it for the same sum at any time within two 
years, if requested to do so bythe committee. Messrs. 
Agnew gave information of a confidential nature as to 
the total cost of the picture to themselves, and on this in- 
formation the committee came to the conclusion that 
the price asked was justified. The committee also had 
reason to believe that the amount asked was substan- 
tially smaller than what other intending purchasers were 
prepared to pay. These are the facts which the 
committee disclose, and they appear to have silenced 
all those who grumbled at the cost of the picture with- 
out subscribing to it. There is, of course, an obvious 
lesson ; namely, that we ought to have an expert director 
of the National Gallery with powers that would enable 
him to buy pictures for the nation direct from their 
owners. If such a director had existed he might have 
bought the Venus for £30,500. We are delighted to 
learn from the 7ribune of Friday that the Government 
have made an excellent appointment to the vacant 
Directorship. Sir Charles Holroyd has all the qualities 
that are wanted for success. We hope that his ap- 
pointment will be followed by constitutional reforms. 

WE very much regret to have to record the death 
of Sir David Dale, at the age of seventy-six. Sir 
David Dale, was a powerful influence in the North of 
England in the maintenance of the best traditions and 
ideals of Liberalism. A man who enjoyed great and 
wide popularity, he never feared to put this popularity 
in danger by expressing and defending opinions that 
were for the time out of favour. But Sir David Dale’s 
services to his country were not limited to the 
influence he exercised in upholding a Liberalism which 
was not a set of conventions but a set of convictions. 
He did more than any man alive to establish success- 
fully the principle of conciliation in the industrial 
world, When, nearly forty years ago, he submitted 
his project for a Board of Conciliation and Arbitration 
to the North of England Iron Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, all the circumstances were adverse and forbid- 
ding. The masters had on their books a resolution re- 
fusing to meet the secretary of the men’s organisation, 
But Sir David Dale succeeded in overcoming their 
hostility, and in 1872 the Board of Arbitration and 
Conciliation, of which he was the first president, estab- 
lished the sliding scale to regulate wages in the finished 
iron trade of the district which has worked automatic- 
ally ever since. The explanation of Sir David Dale’s 
striking success was not merely that he had the judicial 
sense in a very marked degree, but, also, that as an 
employerhetooka magnanimous and enlightened viewof 
the relations of masters and men. No tribute that 
has been paid to his memory would have given him 
greater satisfaction than the simple and sincere enthu- 
siasm with which the secretary of the Iron Workers’ 
Association, Mr. James Cox, described those public 
services of which the public has known comparatively 
little. Both men and masters had implicit confidence 
not only in his anxiety but in his capacity to do justice, 
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THE BUDGET OF 1906. 
T would hardly be fair, under the circumstances, to 
apply to Mr. Asquith the epigram which Gibbon 
invented for Justinian: ‘‘He was too profuse to be 
liberal.” Yet the fact and the central fact of this 
Budget for Liberals and social reformers is the general 
postponement of retrenchment for another twelve 
months. Afteran unexampled course of prodigality, 
when the country is more than usually free from 
foreign dangers, we are called upon to submit 
again to heavy war taxation in time of peace. 
The epithet ‘‘bloated” is all too mild for this 
year’s expenditure upon the Army and Navy. 
When we remember the steady growth of pauperism 
and crime in every year since 1900 we cannot refrain 
from expressing a deep feeling of regret that the poor 
man’s budget has only been relieved to the extent of 
a penny per Ib. on the tea which he and his family 
consume. It is true that Mr. Asquith estimated for a 
surplus of three millions, but that surplus is due not to 
retrenchment and economy, but to the revival of trade 
and of manufacturing activity. To do the new Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer justice he has admitted and 
emphasised the full force of these criticisms. 
He makes no excuse for the Estimates except 
that they were inherited. The Estimates of 
the War Office, he repeats, are less extravagant 
than the sketch Estimates which Mr. Arnold-Forster 
left behind him; but no attempt, it appears, has yet 
been made to curtail the excesses of the new ship- 
building programme. 
Perhaps the most astonishing facts that emerge 
from the expenditure side of the account are these two: 
1. Although the army has already been reduced 
by 17,000 men, and will be reduced still further in the 
course of the year, Mr. Haldane proposes to 
spend out of tax revenue £948,000 more than 
was spent last year. He also proposes, so far 
as we can understand, to spend out of borrowed money 
on works about a quarter of a million more than 
was spent under the Military Works Act last year. So 
that Mr. Haldane’s total expenditure for the War Office 
in his first year is to be 14 millions in excess of that of 
the last year of the most extravagant Government of 
modern times. If Mr. Haldane had been satisfied with 
the prodigality of last year Mr. Asquith might have 
taken twopence off tea and might also have repealed the 
duties on coffee and cocoa. Do not these facts require 
explanation and call for a scrutiny by a committee of 
economists and business men of War Office finance ? 
2. Next as regards the Admiralty. The ship- 
building vote this vear is 45,723,000 in excess of the 
same vote in 1897-8, though our naval position in 
Europe is far stronger (this is incontestable) than it 
was then. Ifthe shipbuilding vote had been the same 
as in 1897-8 the sugar duties might have been repealed 
or the tea duties might have been wholly abolished. 
Further, the Board of Admiralty has obtained per- 
mission to borrow under the Naval Works Act of 
last summer—an Act which was opposed tooth and 
nail by the Liberal Opposition—a sum of no less 
than £3,200,000, which, of course, bas to be 
deducted from the Sinking Fund. If this sum had 
been placed on the Estimates and the money for it 
had been found out of the shipbuilding vote, Mr. 
Asquith would have had a magnificent Sinking Fund 
of over 12 millions and at the end of the year the 


debt would have been reduced by that amount—z.e., 
by about one-thirteenth of the sum added to the Debt 
by the Boer War. Or, had he preferred to do so, he 
might have halved the sugar duties, which we rejoice 
to see he has sentenced to extinction. 

These preliminary remarks upon this year’s ex- 
penditure will not, we feel sure, fall upon deaf ears, 
The Government is new to office. Most of the Liberal 
and Labour members are new to Parliament and to 
finance. Last year large sums were saved upon the 
War Office Estimates. By unremitting diligence a much 
larger sum might be saved upon this year’s programme 
of military and naval expenditure ; for after the Budget 
statement no one can doubt that Mr. Asquith is as 
zealous for economy as the Prime Minister. And we 
must add that unless reformers bestir themselves in 
the House of Commons, next year’s Budget may be 
very far from realising their sanguine anticipations. 

It is not necessary to recount in detail Mr. 
Asquith’s disposal of his surplus. The repeal of the 
export duty on coal from November, the remission of 
a penny on tea from the middle of this month, a tem- 
porary grant to necessitous education areas, some 
small but very useful improvements in the Post 
Office service, and the abolition of the protective 
differentiation between stripped and leaf tobacco 
are all very proper and satisfactory measures. If 
we had space we might explain at length our 
reasons for thinking that the export duty on 
coal should have been maintained for a year or two 
longer until the sugar duty had been repealed, the 
income-tax reduced (on smaller incomes), and the tea 
duty reduced to threepence orfourpence. Nevertheless, 
the coal duty is a partial and unsatisfactory impost on 
a very important trade, and was bound to go in the 
long run. 

The most satisfactory features of the Budget in 
our opinion are the promise that after thisyear borrow- 
ing for military and naval work shall end, and the pro- 
vision of nearly nine millions for the reduction of 
debt, of which half a million comes from the 
Chinese indemnity and another half million from 
the estimated surplus. If, as we have said, 
real economies can be enforced this year in the 
Admiralty and War Office, there is no reason why 
another two or three millions should not accrue from 
the realised surplus at the end of the financial year, 
In any case, the years 1905 and 1906 will have knocked 
over 16 millions off the 160 millions which were added 
to the National Debt by the Boer War, so that the 
charge on the taxpayer for interest will have 
been reduced by about £440,000. Mr. Asquith 
is the first Chancellor of the Exchequer, since 
the Works Debt began to mount up, who has 
pointed out to the House of Commons that 
the real Sinking Fund is the net surplus of 
revenue over expenditure. The total amount to be 
applied to the service of the Sinking Fund this year is 
£13,500,000. But the net addition to the capital for 
the Works Debt, after deducting the Works Debt 
sinking funds, is £4,600,000 ; so that the real Sinking 
Fund, as Mr. Asquith explained to the House, with a 
lucidity which cannot be too highly praised, is 
48,900,000. Upon the whole, then—although the 
burden upon the taxpayer remains extremely oppres- 
sive—Mr. Asquith has given a most valuable statement 
of the National accounts, and has done a very great 
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public service by putting the finances upon a straight- 
forward and honest footing. By appointing a com- 
mittee to inquire into the graduation and differentiation 
of the income-tax he has prepared the way for an 
important reform in taxation; and a further very 
welcome step is promised in an announcement with 
which this article may fitly conclude: ‘‘ The anomalous 
and unsatisfactory condition of the licence duties has 
not escaped my attention ; but 1 must postpone dealing 
with that until the House has had before it the licens- 
ing legislation which the Government propose to intro- 
duce, and until the general relations between local and 
Imperial taxation come up for review.” 





POSSIBLE COURSES ON THE EDUCATION 
BILL. 
T is often forgotten that the two features of the 

Act of 1870 which would generally be considered 
its main features were added to the bill in Committee. 
One was the ad hoc election, the other the Cowper- 
Temple clause. Some persons think that the present 
bill will undergo changes of the importance of the 
changes that were made in Mr. Forster’s bill. This 
is hardly likely, for the circumstances are very 
different. The bill of 1870 began a new era; that of 
1906 hopes to close it. The discussions that have 
raged during the last few years, if they have not always 
illuminated their subject, have helped to concentrate 
the controversy on two or three fixed points. In 1870 
the margin of contingent controversy was far wider. 

Still, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
Government will be more anxious to bring this inces- 
sant quarrelling to an end than to maintain the literal 
inspiration of the entire bill, and it is not without 
interest to consider what possible course a Government 
in this situation might pursue. We do not, indeed, 
admit that it is clear yet that the bill itself will fail to 
pacify the discords that perplex the progress of educa- 
tion. There has been a great deal of sound and protest, 
but two things are still uncertain about it. How 
much of the opposition is due to real dislike of the 
bill and how much of it is inspired by a belief that it 
is sometimes a mistake in tactics to be reasonable ? 
Further, how far is the opposition the anger of a few ? 
To neither of these questions can a confident answer 
be given at this moment. It is too early yet to know 
whether the bishops mean all they say or whether, 
again, they carry the Church with them. It must 
always be remembered that Churchmen of the type of 
the Bishop of Birmingham are not only a minority but 
a very small minority in the nation. Otherwise the 
Cowper-Temple clause would never have come into 
existence in the public schools of the poor and the public 
schools of the rich would be denominational. 

For our part we believe that a very simple de- 
velopment of the bill would be enough to satisfy all but 
these implacable opponents, who, as Mr. Morley said 
in his speech last week, are really making war on the 
undisputed verdict of the General Election. Two 
things alone are wanted. The first is that facilities 
should be granted in all schools. We know that this 
proposal is believed to involve serious difficulties 
of discipline and order, but we do not think these 
difficulties are final. In the first place we believe 
that in very many cases these facilities will not be 
asked for. The parents who have been quite content 


hitherto with Cowper-Temple teaching are not likely 
to develop suddenly into ardent zealots for denomina- 
tional teaching. The Cowper-Temple clause has been 
going for thirty-five years, and there has not been a 
single case in which a clergyman has thought it 
necessary to advise his congregation to withdraw their 
children from the religious lesson in the Board school. 
That fact alone shows how little Board school teaching 
is disliked or suspected. In the second place it is 
worth while to put up with a certain amount of con- 
fusion and trouble for the sake of disarming a grievance. 
At present the Churchman may say that as the facilities 
in the transferred schools are given not as a part of a 
general bargain but as part of the transactions regard- 
ing the transfer of those schools, something remains 
due to Churchmen not as the founders of voluntary 
schools, but as a minority that objects to the religious 
teaching which the majority insists on providing at the 
public expense. If once facilities are given in all 
schools no plausible exception can be taken by any 
Churchmen who accept the principle of public control. 
The second amendment is not so much amendment 
as definition. The four-fifths clause must be so ar- 
ranged as to give adequate protection. We welcome 
very heartily Mr. Birrell’s reply to a Jewish deputation 
on Thursday, which makes it quite clear that the 
Government does not mean this clause to be merely 
a pious expression of opinion, and we cannot see how 
the bill, if applied in the spirit of that speech, can 
fail to satisfy those to whose special circumstances it 
tries to do justice. These two changes we recom- 
mend, not merely as destroying any sense of grievance, 
but also because we think they are just. It is apparently 
agreed that the nation will not consent to secular 
education. If it decides to teach a form of religious 
lesson that certain minorities cannot accept it must 
make some provision for the just treatment of 
those minorities. As our readers will see, if they 
turn to our correspondence columns, our opinions 
on those clauses are not shared by Mr. Bruce or Mr, 
Wright, and we are not a little concerned to find 
ourselves in disagreement with men who can speak 
with their experience and knowledge. But whatever 
course we follow is a choice of dangers, and we still 
think the risks of this course less formidable than those 
of any other. 

Of course if the denominationalists cannot accept 
the concessions offered them, it is worth while for them 
to consider what other terms they can hope to get. 
The Government, of course, might decide to give the 
voluntary schools the alternative of reverting to the 
situation that existed before the Act of 1902. We 
doubt whether the voluntary schools would find the 
strain any less intolerable than they found it before. 
We should be very sorry to see this course adopted, 
because it would mean the loss of a great progressive 
advance to democracy. But everybody admits that 
there is a difference between rate aid and State aid, 
and even the Conservative papers recognise that the 
Act which put the voluntary schools on the rates made 
local popular control inevitable. The Bishop of Man- 
chester and other militant champions of the voluntary 
schools must understand that in the opinion, not of a 
mere majority but of an overwhelming majority of 
Englishmen the only means by which the voluntary 
schools can escape popular local control is the sacrifice 
of all help from the rates. 
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There remains another course which is recom- 
mended in the very interesting letter we publish this 
week from Mr. Bruce. If the bishops and their 
friends think that the terms on which the Government 
proposes to rent their buildings are confiscation, 
a deliberate blow, as Canon Newbolt calls it, at the 
Church and the nation, why should we not avoid 
even the suspicion of injustice by building our own 
schools? Mr. Bruce calculates that the burden would 
not be oppressive, and, present difficulties apart, there 
would be an obvious advantage in starting with new 
buildings and in buying a free hand. Nobody could 
talk of confiscation or suggest that it is unreasonable 
for the State to decide that it will not in future give 
subsidies to privately managed institutions, and that 
it will build its own schools. We hope this 
alternative will be kept in mind. At any rate 
we think the bishops will do better to see, and to 
say, what arrangements that are not inconsistent 
with the governing principle of the Act they can 
accept than to assume that the nation is at the mercy 
of any powerful interest that chooses to be obstinate in 
resisting its will. The proceedings of the Lower 
House of Convocation encourage us to hope that a 
spirit of reasonableness may still prevail. 





SWEATED INDUSTRIES. 


T was an excellent idea to organise the Exhibition 
of Sweated industries, which was opened by the 
Daily News on Wednesday at the Queen’s Hall. The 
impersonal character of modern industry makes 
such an exhibition for many people their first op- 
portunity of insight into the work of the people, as 
it exists in London to-day. The industrial world with 
which we are familiar in newspapers and the speeches 
of Ministers, with its huge aggregations of capital and 
organised workers, its rings and corners, its strikes 
and lock-outs, ard all the pomp and circumstance that 
makes its vicissitudes as absorbing as those of war, 
vanished from view, and we were left with a woman 
machining uppers, or sewing collars, or making 
flowers in a garret. No exhibition, however faithful, 
can reproduce the milieu which makes these home indus- 
tries not only a struggle against starvation but a 
continual outrage upon the decencies of family life, 
the furniture huddled into a corner to make room for 
material and machines, the half-finished garments 
littered across the untidy bed, the pervading odour of 
glue or paste or indiarubber, the unkempt children 
staggering under enormous bundles to ‘‘ the governor.” 
But it is something that we should have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing, many of us for the first time in our 
lives, the labourer behind the finished article, of realis- 
ing that, say, the artificial flowers which adorn our 
hats do not bloom by the direct dispensation of Provi- 
dence, and of comprehending the terms which the 
community—the real employer of labour—makes with 
its employees. 

‘* Sweating” is an industrial problem which does 
not demand any great delay or elaborate inquiry before 
it can be dealt with. Unlike unemployment, a matter 
still demanding careful investigation, and one in which 
hasty legislation, however popular, would be cruel 
kindness, the industrial position of home workers re- 


ceiving abnormally low wages for abnormally long hours 
has been the subject of continuous discussion through- 
out the whole of the nineteenth century. The number 
of Government inquiries which preceded every change 
in the Factory Acts, and which culminated in the Lords’ 
Commission of 1893, form by themselves a monument 
which should be a sufficient basis for action, if action 
is ever to be taken. Since then there has been Mr. 
Booth’s inquiry into certain special trades, boot and 
shoe making, tailoring, cabinetmaking (which does not 
seem, by the way, to be represented at the exhibition). 
And there are numberless reports upon separate in- 
dustries, such as those issued by the Women’s Indus- 
trial Council and the Scottish Council for Women’s 
Trades. These have provided us with a mass of 
facts sufficient amply to indicate principles, though 
requiring, of course, continually to be supplemented as 
the circumstances of different trades alter. Legis- 
lation, both in England and the continent, has provided 
ample information as to the course run by regulated 
industries. Between 1802 and 1901 a vast number of 
Factory Acts have been passed. Inno single instance 
has experience shown that legal interference with the 
conditions of employment damaged industry. Finally 
economic theory, following tardily in the wake of the 
Accumulated experience of a century in which factory 
and home industry have existed side by side, has esta- 
blished by a more careful analysis of the wage contracts 
three facts, firstly, that whenever the economic 
strength of the parties bargaining is unequal the weaker 
suffer a cumulative disability which may take the 
form of long hours, low wages, insanitary conditions, or, 
as is usual,allthree combined; secondly, that the degree 
to which the better treatment of labour increases its 
efficiency is much greater than was formerly supposed; 
thirdly, that even when this limit is reached there is 
still, in all probability, a considerable margin between 
the wage which unorganised labour receives and that 
which the industry, if properly organised, can afford 
to pay. Economic theory is, therefore, definitely 
against the view that the probable effect of an im- 
provement of the conditions under which a section of 
workers labour is likely permanently to enhance the 
cost of production, or that, if this is so, the result will 
be to cripple the industry. Under these circumstances, 
it is unnecessary to consider the further problem of the 


.extent to which the loss of industry, say of the export 


trade in slop clothing, would be counterbalanced by a 
gain in other industries, because there is no reason to 
suppose that such a loss would occur. 

Nor is the difficulty arising from the multiplicity of 
different meanings given to the word ‘‘ sweating” a 
real obstacle in the way of legislation. It is quite true 
that some twenty different definitions of that ambiguous 
word were given before the Lords’ Commission. It is 
true also that the forms which the disease takes are 
manifold. In some cases the most obvious cause is the 
direct oppression of a wholesale house, which sells a 
finished article at a high price in its own retail stores 
and pays a wage of 3d. an hour for the labour. In 
another the sub-contractor is said to be to blame. In 
an industry such as cabinet-making the invasion of the 
trade by small masters without capital appears to be the 
direct instrument by which the trade is disorganised to a 
degree which makes it impossible for its members 
to get a living wage. These differences merely 
mean that ‘‘sweating” is a disease and not a 
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system. Apart from certain flagrant instances 
of oppression, no one individual is to blame— 
each is made helpless by the short-sighted policy 
of his neighbour, if one can describe as a policy the 
animal struggle for existence which goes on in these 
industries. 

With these differences the State has no con- 
cern, because they do not affect the wisdom or 
unwisdom of legislation. Its business is not to pre- 
scribe the ways in which industry is to be carried on, 
but simply to ensure that a business shall not be carried 
on upon conditions dangerous tothe community. With 
this end in view it has specified certain conditions as 
essential for all who are employed in factories where 
the contractual relation between employer and 
employed is obvious. The last three Factory Acts 
attempted to protect domestic workers: the Act of 
1891 by the ‘‘ particulars clause,”, which provided that 
in the case of certain textile industries the employer 
must provide the outworker with written particulars as 
to the work being done and the wages to be paid for 
it; the Act of 1895, by extending this clause to cover 
all textile workers; and the Act of 1901, by laying down 
that the occupier must send lists of outworkers to the 
district council in whose area the workshop or factory 
is situated, and that the district council thus notified 
must forward the names and addresses of outworkers 
to the council in whose area they reside. The last is 
the most important, so far as the sweated trades of 
London are concerned. Unfortunately it has not been 
found as successful in administration as it is good in 
intention. It is very difficult for the local sanitary in- 
spector to compel the contractor to improve the sani- 
tary conditions, because it is very difficult for him to 
discover where home work is going on. Moreover, 
Sanitary inspection is one of the matters in which 
borough councils economise. As a remedy for home 
work performed under insanitary conditions, Mr. 
Charles Booth has suggested that the landlord should 
be made conjointly responsible with the contractor. 
This would be no doubt a step in advance, but it 
would leave the difficulty of discovery unsolved. A 
better plan would be one which made the possession of 
a licence by the home worker a condition of employ- 
ment. This would at once bring every domestic industry 
under the eye of the law, and throw upon those who 
practice it the obligation of showing that it is properly 
conducted, instead of putting the inspector in the 
position of an over-worked detective. Hours and wage 
will still remain unsettled. We might adopt Sir Charles 
Dilke’s proposal (taken from Victoria) of establishing 
wage-boards in certain selected industries. 





THE CRISIS IN FRANCE, 


O-MORROW, May 6, takes place the first ballot 
in the French general elections. Although ina 
country which enjoys the second ballot, the first does 
not cut all electoral knots at one ruthless stroke, as it 
does in England, still it usually indicates the more 
general lines of the people’s verdict. It will be pos- 
sible to judge in a day or two whether the parties of 
reaction are likely to recover their lost influence in 
France or whether Republicanism and Radicalism will 
be confirmed in another four years’ lease of power. 


The eve of the election has been full of excite- 
ments, which have made the French political arena for 
the time easily the most conspicuous in Europe. Even 
the momentous election of a Radical Duma in Russia 
has been ‘thrown somewhat into the shade. 
We commented last week on the revolutionary 
labour agitation, whieh threatened to culminate 
all over France on the first of May. The coming of 
that date was awaited everywhere with nervousness, 
and in Paris with something like panic; there was 
much vague talk about bombs and barricades, and a 
more serious prospect of a general strike to secure an 
eight hours day. Shops were shut and town houses 
vacated, while the Government on its side massed 
troops and police in readiness at all the principal 
centres, and put at the disposal of the Prefect of Police 
in Paris some 60,000 men. In the result very little 
happened. The day passed off without starting any 
new train of events. Only in Paris was there any 
considerable rioting, the spacious Place de la 
République, to which the officers of the Confé- 
dération du Travail are close, being the scene 
of intermittent disorders through the day and 
evening. These, however, never reached a scale indicat- 
ing serious popular support, though some hundreds of 
people were arrested and a good many injured, while 
one policeman unhappily was killed. In its attempt to 
organise a general labour upheaval the Confédération 
du Travail has failed. It has failed partly because 
it received no countenance from the French Socialist 
leaders who believe in Parliamentary action, partly 
because its own leaders had but a vague policy, and 
the arrest of many among them prevented even that 
from being continuous, partly, too, because of its 
association with the Monarchist and Bonapartist con- 
spiracy unmasked by the Government at the beginning 
of the week. 

While the facts of this conspiracy are as yet only 
partially known, English people would probably be wrong 
in pooh-poohing it as a mere Government fabrication. 
The French trade unions are nearly all notoriously 
poor, and have no war-chests to be compared with the 
English. The Miners’ Union which is fighting the long 
strike in the Pas-de-Calais and the Nord is credibly 
supposed to have nearly exhausted its ordinary re- 
sources. Nevertheless, for some time now there has 
been forthcoming for the strikers a strike pay of four 
francs a day. The same sum has been paid daily in 
Paris to every workman who will join the genera] 
strike movement, and has been given, it is said, to 
virtually any applicant. All this means large 
money resources, and the question which occurred 
to the Government officials was, Where did 
they come from? Inquiries at banks showed 
that corresponding sums were being rather unaccount- 
ably paid out! by certain Monarchist and Bonapartist 
leaders and by certain rich adversaries of the Separa- 
tion Law. It remained to discover whether there was 
any connection between the two sets of phenomena ; 
and although, of course, the concealment of inter- 
mediaries is the very art in which habitual conspirators 
like the Monarchists and Bonapartists excel, it is 
believed that a considerable amount of connection has 
been traced. And, of course, such connection is not 
wholly surprising. The reactionaries in France have 
vigorously advertised every symptom of disorder, with 
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a view to catching the votes of frightened electors. It 
is not a long step from advertising disorder to foment- 
ing it; and it is one which many French reactionaries 
would take. No water is too troubled for Monarchists 
and Bonapartists to fishin. Nor would any breach of the 
law be necessary. It is legal in France for unions to 
give strike pay, and we presume it is also legal for 
outsiders to give them money to do so. Of course, if 
there were a conspiracy actually to promote riots or 
subvert the constitution, its authors might be prose- 
cuted. There has been some evidence even of this; a 
list of the members of a provisional post-Republican 
Government has been found. Schemes of this sort— 
on paper—could perhaps be found at any time, if 
enough Monarchist houses were searched. 

The impression produced on public opinion by the 
disclosures is, however, more important than their 
legal significance. Electors, whom the menace of 
disorder was frightening towards the Conservative 
and clerical camps, are reminded that those non- 
Republican parties on the Right are just as 
dangerous to the stability of the country’s insti- 
tutions as the revolutionaries on the extremest 
Left. The coming election is a matter of great 
moment to France. On it hangs the consolidation 
of the great work of the past seven years—the 
laicisation of the State, the Republicanisation of the 
army, the tolerant but indisputable supremacy of the 
civil authority over the military authority and over the 
religious bodies. On it, too, hang the chances of pro- 
ceeding further along the lines of social and economic 
reform—the regulation of hours of labour, the pro- 
vision of old-age pensions, the institution of a 
graduated income-tax. Lastly, there hangs on it the 
immediate future of that cult of international peace 
which the France of the past seven years has done so 
much to teach to Europe. All these causes will be 
more or less on their trial to-morrow, and we hope 
they will emerge from it triumphant. Itis a wonderful 
tribute to the vitality of France that after her vicissi- 
tudes she thus leads the van of European politics, and 
the fate of progress within her borders still grips our 
attention as the omen of its fate in Europe. 





OUR NATIONAL COMPETITORS.* 


HETHER industrial nations be regarded as 
hostile competitors, struggling each to get 
for itself as large a share as possible of a 
limited world market, or as cooperators in the 
production and distribution of world-wealth, it is 
equally ‘ncumbent upon each to study the industrial quali- 
ties and defects of the others, and to establish compari- 
sons upon a basis of sound information. A remarkable 
contribution towards this work is furnished by Mr. Shad- 
well in these volumes. Though the writer has wisely re- 
stricted his field of inquiry to certain centres of the de- 
veloped textile and metal trades in the three leading in- 
dustrial nations, Great Britain, Germany, and the United 
States, he sets himself a most arduous task. For not con- 
tent with gathering test facts and figures bearing directly 
on the productivity of capital and labour in these indus- 
tries, he has explored many important side paths in the 
progress of the working classes in these nations, setting 
forth a large quantity of material for the use not only of the 
economist in the strictest meaning of that term, but of 
the politician, the hygienist, and the social reformer. 





*INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY. By Arthur Shadwell. London: 
Longmans. 


His method is, first to describe the actual condition 
of these industries and of the working population in Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire, and Staffordshire, in Rhineland and 
Saxony, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, with slight ex- 
cursions into adjoining regions, and then to discuss the 
industrial and vital material under various subject-heads, 
adding a wealth of statistical and other matter drawn 
from wider sources, and bearing on the efficiency of th« 
nations. 

Complete success in so vast an enterprise was, of 
course, impossible. No single student could carry out 
such a plan within the time-limit essential to such a com- 
parison, and in the first volume Mr. Shadwell has left 
many signs of incompleteness which imply the failure to 
execute his full original design. 

This incompleteness, together with a certain literary 
discursiveness, will be apt to mislead hasty critics into 
underestimating the value of a book which is in reality the 
most important comparative statement of national condi- 
tions that has appeared in English during this genera- 
tion. While Mr. Shadwell confirms the accepted view 
that Germany by science and discipline, America by energy 
and audacity, have outstripped this country in certain 
branches of industrial achievement, he believes that the 
middle place which we occupy is not a bad one, for “ if 
it misses the merits of the extremes, it also avoids their 
defects.” 

Moreover, in industrial equipment and in education 
he recognises recent signs of recovery in England. On 
the whole, so far as competition is a thing to be feared, 
it is Germany rather than America that is really formid- 
able. Like several recent investigators, he discounts the 
self-appreciation of industrial. America. Her achieve- 
ments, so far, are distinctively quantitative, even her in- 
ventiveness is more adaptivity than original creation: ex- 
cepting in certain toolmaking trades her manufactures 
cannot compete with the best work either of Great Britain 
or Germany: her wealth comes chiefly from rich natural 
resources, and the great spirit of general activity generated 
in all sorts and conditions of men by the physical and 
moral atmosphere. The case of Germany is different and 
more admirable. Great energy of private capitalists, and 
hard, steady, accurate labour have been reinforced by the 
most successful development of public control and encour- 
agement that has yet been seen. “It is seen not only in 
the scientific tariff but in the careful and judicious factory 
code, the State system of insurance, the organisation of 
traffic and transport by railway and canal, the fostering 
of the mercantile marine, the educational provision, muni- 
cipal action and poor law administration. It is a wonder- 
ful achievement in which every unit has played a part, and 
the spirit which has brought it about is the spirit of duty 
and work.” 

The picture given of the rapid yet orderly progress 
of Germany, as illustrated by the growth and prosperity of 
Dusseldorf and Essen, Elberfeld and Bremen, is exceed- 
ing impressive, for this progress is essentially the product 
of German character, a more sober, serious valuation of 
life and work, better discipline, and more regard for 
“things of the mind” than are found either in England 
or the United States. 

Though Mr. Shadwell has no parts pris,’ is neither 
socialist nor individualist, capitalist nor labour man, 
optimist nor pessimist in his outlook, it is impossible to 
read his clear-cut comparisons without having certain 
“lessons” forced upon our minds. The first is that of the 
three nations under survey Germany is industrially the 
most healthy and the most sicadily progressive ; 
a large proportion of its great capitalists and entre- 
preneurs are at once trained business men and bene- 
volent employers, the industrial and commercial middle- 
classes are better educated and more devoted to their 
calling, the working classes are of superior physique, better 
habits, and greater vitality. “While England produces 
individuals of superior physique, the general level is dis- 
tinctly higher in Germany.” After describing the splendid 
physique of many English workers in the North and 
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Midlands, especially in the metal and shipbuilding trades, 
he adds: 

“I have seen no men of equal physique in Germany. 
Neither, on the other hand, have I seen there the opposite 
types, which we have in England—miserable, undersized, 
wizened and deformed creatures, bearing all the marks of 
physical degradation. The general level is higher.” 
(P. 250.) 

It is hardly possible to compare the physique of the Ameri- 
can workman with that of the European, for the great 
bulk of white manual workers in the United States are 
new immigrants or their children. The native Anglo- 
Saxon stock is, however, clearly degenerate as seen in the 
South and is dying out in the New England States. 

The fundamental issue as it presents itself in Mr. 
Shadwell’s work is one of the survival or decline of vitality 
as fostered by personal habits, and family and other social 
institutions. The decline of the birth rate, coupled, espe- 
cially in textile towns, with a high rate of infant mortality, 
is to him a fact of prime significance. Many of those 
town conditions which in England and America have 
weakened home life, reduced the size of famjlies, or 
lessened the care of children are not equally péroeptible 
in Germany, so while The older stock in the other nations 
is diminishing in numbers or in sturdy vitality that of 
Germany is gaining ground. 

How far this is a fully representative view of national 
efficiency, or how far the more favourable view of Ger- 
many is due to the selected area of investigation we cannot 
here discuss, but a strong primd facie case is made out 
by the figures Mr. Shadwell quotes. 

Many interesting points are raised in the well-ordered 
chapters of his second volume comparing the detailed con- 
ditions of wages, hours, prices, housing, education, etc., in 
the three countries. This part of his work is in itself a 
most important contribution to comparative economics. 
Generally speaking, England is found to maintain a 
middle position as regards wages and other conditions of 
employment, with the exception of hours of labour, which 
are shorter than either in Germany or America. As re- 
gards prices, Mr. Shadwell’s general conclusion is that food 
is “considerably cheaper in industrial England than in 
industrial America or Germany, and probably somewhat 
cheaper in America than Germany,” while the working- 
class expenditure on food is highest in England and a 
little higher in America than in Germany. Perhaps the 
most surprising judgment is that the English worker is 
better fed than the American, and though some statistics 
appear to support this view I must still consider it highly 
questionable. Rents are lower in England than in Ger- 
many, still lower than im America. Though flour costs 
about the same in America as in England, the quartern 
loaf in the former country is twice as dear. “The general 
conclusion is that the cost of living, inclusive of rent, is 
lowest in England and highest in America.” The higher 
prices in America for skilled workers appear to swallow 
the whole advantage of higher wages. A very valuable 
collection of statistical information is given in support of 
these judgments. 

Our real national danger, according to Mr. Shadwell, 
consists in the acceptance of ease and comfort as the 
national ideal for all classes. Material luxury and recrea- 
tion are the real aims and interests of all classes: 

‘“We are a nation at play. Work is a nuisance, an evil 
necessity to be shirked and hurried over as quickly and 
easily as possible in order that we may get away to the 
real business of life—the golf course, the bridge table, the 
cricket and football field, or some other of the thousand 
amusements which occupy our minds, and for which no 
trouble is too great.” 

This, though not a new accusation, is a serious one. Must 
it not contain some element of exaggeration? On the 
whole, taking the nations as they are to-day, English 
workers, on Mr. Shadwell’s own testimony, are not inferior 
to Germans or Americans in the character of their product. 
Do many more Germans or Americans love their work than 
Englishmen? I doubt it. But such doubts do not release 
us from the obligation of considering closely the mass of 
well-assorted facts which is set before us in these volumes. 
volumes, J. A. Hosson. 


SHAKESPEARE AND RELIGION. 


N reply to Professor Murray's objection to my argu- 
| ment that there is no evidence that Shakespeare en- 
tertained hostile feelings in regard to Puritanism, I said 
that Measure for Measure might be regarded as an illus- 
tration of the main ideas of Protestant theology. (See 
The Speaker, November 4.) The Duke in that play 
leaves his palace to descend and dwell among the poor, 
and he uses those poor, despised, and rejected weaklings 
to bring to nought a man who is high and mighty and 
strong, and in whom a gross passion usurps the kingly 
office and trust. Even his marriage with Isabella, that 
scandalises modern sentiment so unnecessarily, is like 
Christ's marriage with the Church, the poetical satisfac- 
tion of what is a very real demand for simple people. 
He had been wedded toher by his work of mercy among 
the poor under his assumed character, as Jesus is wedded 
in our thought to so much of the universal Church as in 
fellowship with him goes about doing good and takes 
the poor and needy to its especial charge. The 
heavenly, future, or mystical marriage is only a picture, 
a symbol, a lighting up of this real marriage, which in 
both cases is an accomplished fact, realised by the ex- 
perience of simple and uncritical minds. In fact, 
Measure for Measure is only another version of the “ old, 
old story,” and it, too, paints the devil as black as he is, 
and does not mince matters as to the nature and power 
of evil. It does not say that human nature is bad, but 
that it very easily falls into the clutches of evil, which is 
a power that it is as difficult for Angelo as it is for 
Claudio to resist or escape from, when once it has been 
yielded to. Now not only Measure for Measure, but, I 
think, all the great tragedies, save those treating classical 
subjects, may be so accepted, so construed. Dr. Carter 
says: “The ‘true heart’ was the important thing. This 
attitude would fairly represent the standpoint of a 
thinker like Shakespeare, who was, in a great measure, 
lifted above the area of partisan strife.” 

If, as has been very nobly pleaded, Jesus was the 
author of personal religion, Protestantism, basing itself 
on conscience, was in a great measure a return to per- 
sonal religion. If Shakespeare was religious, the “ true 
heart” or personal religion, no doubt, raised him above 
sects and creeds. Professor Bradley, in his admirable 
book on the four great tragedies, says: 

“We remain confronted with the inexplicable fact, or 
the no less inexplicable appearance, of a world travailing 
for perfection, but bringing to birth, together with glorious 
good, an evil which it is able to overcome only by self- 
torture and self-waste.” 

But so does the “true heart,” whether from the 
standpoint of personal religion or that of Protestantism. 
When Milton undertook “to justify the ways of God to 
men,” he was presuming, from a strictly pious point of 
view, he was doing what Dante did, what the Doctrine 
of Purgatory is designed to do, what mechanical religion 
always sets about. It is eminently pious to feel confident 
that “God will know how to justify himself.” It needs 
the admixture of something foreign to set out “to justify 
the ways of God to men.” It is a venial mistake in an 
ardent soul, but implies, perhaps, a bumptiousness such 
as certainly distinguishes Dante and Milton from Shakes- 
pearee Had Shakespeare in a tragedy introduced 
“Salvation by faith in Jesus Christ” as a belief, the en- 
tertainment of which possessed a magical efficacy, he 
could not have brought about his climax, for the victory 
of faith, even in martyrdom, is not tragic. The only way 
to produce an orthodox tragedy is to represent the hero 
as ignorant of or not fully grasping the means of salva- 
tion. Since all who do so are conceived as no longer 
acting, but as letting the grace of God act through them, 
which, it is also believed, the grace of God is ever willing 
to do. But, though this mechanical popular account of 
the capital events of inward history may be said to cover 
and imply the truth, any man of wide observation and 
genial capacity for the representation of mental processes 
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must necessarily transcend such a view; yet because he 
had thus transcended it, he need not turn and gibe at 
or rend it im a fanatical ecstasy as criminally false and 
deceitful. He might still have an itching to use the old 
language and machinery in order to turn it to wider 
issues, and if he refrained more and more as life wore on 
from doing so, because he found that such words as 
“God” and “Christ,” apart from a narrow limit of asso- 
ciation, roused a violent and unreasoning repulsion and 
antagonism in professed Christians, he may nevertheless, 
while plunging deeper into experience to find novel illus- 
trations for the same ideas, have refrained from pointing 
out their relation to the words and symbols in which 
bigots claimed a monopoly. Why should we imagine 
such a master of words the dupe in a question of expres- 
sion? He may have intended to do what his work really 
in no small measure effected, that is to soften and un- 
bend those rigid minds, and to cure that lunacy by in- 
teresting it, in spite of itself, in more liberal relations and 
emotions. 

Evil in theology plays exactly the same part as 
Professor Bradley assigns to it in the tragedies. It is a 
mystery, and the waste of good, occasioned by the con- 
flict of virtue with it, is another mystery. (See Rossetti’s 
sonnet, entitled “Vain Virtues.”) “It must needs be 
that offences come; but woe to that man by whom the 
offence cometh!” says Jesus, and the story of the Fall 
only explains, even when taken literally, how it was that 
man came to have a part in evil as in goad. Satan, 
when he seduced Eve, created us for evil or created evil 
in us. As before we were created good or for good, and 
Professor Bradley shows how Shakespeare implies the 
precedence and final victory of good over evil. 

Now I hope to have indicated how one can, without 
outrageous folly, imagine that in so far as “ Shakespeare 
avoided the religious side,” where he might have intro- 
duced it, he may have done so from understanding it and 
respecting it—from profoundly feeling the efficacy of the 
great beliefs that distinguished the religion of Jesus from 
all other systems of faith or conduct, of which he had 
heard. 

1. Faith that we are engaged by our humanity (or 
our creation), for better or for worse, on the side of good 
and must hope it will finally conquer evil. 

2. Faith that a spirit of trustful docility towards 
those who have most eminently embodied this confidence 
(which Jesus pre-eminently did) is the way of salvation 

3. Faith that a vivid sense of the mystery and power 
of evil conduces to keep men who hold the former beliefs 
in the way of salvation. There are spiritual, there are 
sceptical, there are literal, there are materialistic forms 
of these ideas, but these ideas underlie religion, and 
two of them are everywhere implied in the tragedies of 
Shakespeare. 

When treating classical subjects, he illustrated other 
ideas, but none that were contradictory to these—none 
such as Greek Drama or the Drama of Ibsen have some- 
times illustrated, implying mechanical fatality and the 
final victory of evil, unless it be in Timon, which he did 
not design. 

Perhaps we are all like Mr. Bernard Shaw, apt to 
suppose that our ideas are new and mark a great advance 
upon those of our forefathers. The idea of progress 
deceives the intellectual star as it does the average Eng- 
lishman, on whom he looks down as the dupe of phrases. 
It is true we can never know that Shakespeare felt in 
some such way as I have suggested in regard to 
Christianity, or, if he did so, in what phrases he repre- 
sented his feelings to himself. Yet in the romantic 
comedies of his last years, even faith in the efficacy of 
docility, salvation found in a spirit of hopefulness, meek- 
ness, and mildness, seem to be directly illustrated. Pro 
fessor Bradley remarks that some of these plays would 
seem to have ended more naturally as tragedies. Now 
faith in the efficacy of docility would necessarily tend to 
defeat a tragic climax. There are Christians who in- 
cline to give paramount importance to the Crucifixion— 


for whom Jesus is the sacrifice even more than the 
Master. For them, indeed, an element of blind fatality 
fills the background behind Christian mythology, as 
behind the less noble treatments of pagan mythology it 
hovered and lowered. I feel that such a mechanical 
explanation of evil would have been as foreign and dis- 
tasteful to Shakespeare as it was to Jesus. He has, in- 
deed, branded it upon the reeling mind of condemned 
Macbeth. 
“ Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 

And then is heard no more. It is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing.” 
The romantic comedies, like so many of the parables of 
Jesus, illustrate Edgar’s words in Lear, “Ripeness 1s 
all.” Spiritual maturity that brings forth an hundredfold 
and is conscious of being here that men may have life 
and have it more abundantly. This spirit gives its peace 
to men that they may be less straitened by blind con- 
flict, blind hate, blind passion, and become capable of 
rising again after they have cried, “My God, my Gad, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” to cry “Father, forgive 
them, they know not what they do!” even as Imogen, 
Hermione, and Prospero, though for a time life seemed 
to have forsaken them, could rise to forgive those who 
knew not what they did. I can imagine Shakespeare 
quoting himself to some of those who are unwilling to 
entertain the possibility of his sympathetic interest in, and 
consprehension of, Christianity : 

“ T never had to do with wicked spirits: 

But you,—that are polluted with your lusts, 

Corrupt and tainted with a thousand vices— 

Because you want the grace that others have, 

You judge it straight a thing impossible 

‘To compass wonders, but by help of devils.” 
But neither he nor anyone else could thus address Pro- 
fessor Murray, to whom I seem to see him turn with a 
smile and say : 

“I cannot tell what you and other men 

Think of this life, but for my single self, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself.” 

“The good, my mind by the aid of fable, history and 
ensample conceives of, awes me, and I find it very human 
to separate and free this conception from myself by pictur- 
ing it as living apart; while to name that picture, as most 
men have named it, is convenient, and so I say: ‘ That 
God is good and Jesus, Christ.’” 


T. Sturce Moore. 





SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS.* 


HERE is no chance, I suppose, that The Ingoldsby 
Legends will live beyond another generation or so. 
Legends will live beyond another generation or so. 
They seem to be dying of old age now, though honour- 
ably enough ; and this new edition of them* may be taken 
as a pious mark of respect paid to a book which gave so 
much delight to our fathers. But for the little gold pic- 
ture of a drummer boy stamped on the cover, it is in the 
same form as the famous green editions of Wordsworth, 
Matthew Arnold, and other immortal poets published by 
Messrs. Macmillan. Yet even to be in such company 
as that cannot confer immortality upon a writer unless 
the world chooses to go on reading him, and Thomas 
Ingoldsby does not seem to get many new readers. That 
is not because we have better books or better taste than 
our fathers and grandfathers. We delight in much worse 
books than The Ingoldsby Legends, and we don't get 
many new ones of the same kind that are as good; but 
our taste has changed, and The Ingoldsby Legends 
are not quite good enough to live through a change of 
taste. 

And yet it is pleasant to read them again. They 
may not beso amusing now as whenthey were first pub- 
lished, but they have gathered a crowd of memories and 
associations about them. They give one a kind of senti- 
mental pleasure, which is not at all the kind of pleasure 

*TuE INGoLDsBy LEGENDS. 
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the author had it in his mind to give when he wrote them. 
He was the very opposite to a sentimentalist. His chief 
merit is a great flow of high spirits, spirits so high that 
they could play with all kinds of grisly things, with 
ghosts and murders, without ever flagging or getting 
frightened. To readers of this age, who like to take 
grisly things seriously if at all, this kind of romping with 
horrors may seem rather brutal; for Ingoldsby does not 
mitigate his horrors before he romps with them. He is 
like the Gothic carvers or tne early German and Flemish 
painters, who really believed in hell, and yet could get 
fun out of demons plunging the damned into lakes of fire 
and twisting their hair on pitchforks. “The Hand of Glory” 
is really horrible, and can still be recited so as to make 
a whole audience shudder. 
“‘Open lock to the dead man’s knock, 
Fly bolt and bar and band. 
Nor move nor swerve, joint, muscle, or nerve, 
At the spell of the dead man’s hand. 

Sleep all who sleep—wake all who wake— 

But be as the dead for the dead man’s sake.” 
The writer makes no pretence that he has any object 
except to curdle your blood; and he laughs for pleasure 
at the way in which he does it. He is a comic writer, he 
remembers al} through, and falls into his ordinary comic 
style whenever he can: 

“On his truckle bed lieth a little foot page, 

A boy who’s uncommonly sharp for his age, 

Like young Master Horner, who erst in a corner 

Sat eating a Christmas pie; 

And while that old gentleman’s counting his hoards, 

Little Hugh peeps through a crack in the boards.” 
It is as if Mr. Jacobs brought his customary sailors with 
all their jokes into his horrible stories. 

If he did this, the modern reader would dislike it; 
and he would not be able to do it without a painful effort 
that would spoil all the jokes. For horrible things are 
not funny to us now. We can’t laugh and shudder simul- 
taneously. We take life more hardly than our grand- 
fathers. We resent dreadful things, and want to know 
why they happen. They are inconsistent with our theory 
of the universe and shake our faith in the ultimate decency 
of things. A generation or two ago men seem to have 
taken life more as they found it. Either they had no 
faith and were content to do without one, or they had a 
faith which accepted everything good and evil as it was. 
Ingoldsby (Barham was his real name) wrote for people 
of this kind, for people to whom the order of the world, 
with all-its good and evil, was so much a matter of course 
that anything in it, if put funnily, would amuse them, 
just as small boys are amused when an old gentleman 
comes down on a slippery pavement. Old gentlemen 
tumbling in the street are comic objects to small boys, 
though they may be in as much danger as soldiers in 
battle; and so witches were comic objects to Thomas 
Ingoldsby, even when about to be burnt or drowned. In 
his high spirits he would make them dance and gibber 
like marionettes, and his readers simply enjoyed the con- 
quest of his high spirits over things so horrible. It is all 
like a Punch and Judy show, with the well-known comic 
manner and rhymes of the writer to take the place of the 
comic voice of the showman and the hump and hooked 
nose of Punch; except that with Ingoldsby wickedness is 
not triumphant. The laugh is against the murderers at 
the end : 

“The constable says, with a dignified air, 

You're wanted, gentlemen, one and all, 

For that ’ere precious lark at Tappington Hall.” 
Tt is also very much against the witch : 
“Round her neck they have tied to a hempen cravat 
A dead man’s hand and a dead Tom Cat. 


7 have tied up her thumbs, they have tied up her toes.” 
te. 
But the writer, after all, shows some delicacy in his treat- 
ment of the witch. She is thrown into the mill dam. 
She floats, and therefore she is to be burnt; but this would 
be a little too horrible to amuse even the readers of that 
time. So at the last moment— 
“A queer-looking horseman, drest all in black, 

Snatches up the old harridan just like a sack 

To the crupper behind him, puts spurs to his hack, 

Makes a dash through the crowd, and is off in a crack.” 


This is regular medieval fun, especially the last two lines : 

“And she screamed so and cried; we may fairly decide 

That the old woman didn’t much relish her ride.” 

Which, of course, would make the spectators relish it all 
the more. Evil was evil then. Men did not inquire into 
the causes of it. They simply stamped it out, and got as 
much fun for themselves as they could in the process. 
Murderers were to be hunted like vermin, and if they gave 
good sport so much the better. 

If you are a picturesque Tory, as it was fashionable 
for literary young men to be twenty years ago, you will, of 
course, lament the fact that evil is no longer just evil, to 
be stamped upon without any questions. You will say 
that it is cowardly and sentimental radicalism to weaken 
your wrath against a murderer by wondering whether 
society has not helped to make him one. But though you 
may take this line with some effect, you will not be able 
to make fun of murderers or witches as Ingoldsby did. 
You may try; but it will be an antiquarian revival, just 
as poor Henley’s sounding verses about the gallows 
tree and such things were all an antiquarian re- 
vival We may not be better men than our 
fathers; but we cannot laugh at murderers as 
they did. We have a new kind of conscience forming 
about such things. It is not yet formed, and in the 
meantime we are often bewildered and weak where our 
fathers were determined and strong. But a civilisation 
has to grow if it is to live, and we are still growing, and 
suffer therefore from growing pains. One result of our 
growth, a very trivial one, of course, is the fact that we 
camot enjoy the fun of Ingoldsby as our fathers enjoyed 
it. Yet still, since we have a kindly feeling for our 
fathers, we keep a kindly feeling for Ingoldsby, especially 
for pure pieces of fun like the “ Jackdaw of Rheims.” His 
high spirits were really wonderful. We have nothing like 
them now. We cannot romp in verse as he romped, even 
over quite innocent subjects. No one now has his in- 
genuity in rhymes, even though there he is far inferior to 
Byron or Swift. He never got near to Byron’s masterpiece 
of “Ladies Intellectual” and “Hen-Pecked You All.” Yet he 
certainly was very ingenious and often very amusing. He 
had, indeed, a trick peculiar to himself of baulking the 
reader of an expected rhyme, the best instance of which 
is to be found in the “Legend of France.” It is, per- 
haps, the best thing in all the legends, and therefore I 
quote it without apology : 

“While Louis Quatorze kept about him, in scores, 


What the noblesse in courtesy termed his ‘ Jane Shores,’ 
They were called by a much coarser name out of doors.” 


A. CLUTTON-BRocK. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 


HE educational battle approaches, and it is possible 

to measure in outline, but not in detail, the forces 

which threaten the Ministerial bill. There are the 
bishops, raging for power and property, after their kind. 
Few traces of any emotion that can be called religious 
appear in ¢hezr propaganda. Behind them lies a 
more respectable body of feeling. There are the 
High Anglicans, caring less perhaps for the material 
side of the controversy than for the maintenance of the 
clerical power, inits relation to the lay teacher and the 
child. Supremacy over both these elements in school 
life will be fought for with much tenacity, and 
there is the additional craving to retain the mastery 
of the village, which the more Radical of the 
High Churchmen might forego. Above all, there is the 
real Catholic dislike of the “open Bible,” the Bible 
uninterpreted by the expert. I suppose my clerical 
friends will think me dreadfully unenlightened when I 
say that I think that Liberalism and Anglican clericalism 
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here part company, as they part company in France, 
and must fight out their fight. Then there is the lay 
element. To what extent is it engaged in this con- 
troversy ? 

+ * * * * 

And here the answer must be a frank one. I 
believe that in the rural districts and in many parts 
of urban England it will fail the clergy. But in Lan- 
cashire it is likely to be at one with them. The 
Lancashire churches, and to some extent also 
the London churches, are more or less _ based 
on a popular, a democratic, movement. The people 
helped to build the schools and remember their 
sacrifices. And here, I think, comes in the necessity 
of some such arrangement as the four-fifths clause. 
The Nonconformists and the friends of national 
education, irritated by the element of exaggeration and, 
indeed, of downright falsehood—never absent from 
these clerical controversies—which beset the bill, are 
inclined to throw this clause over. I doubt the wisdem 
of such a procedure. There is a difference between 
the rural and the urban cases, and we may not be able 
to ignore the call for some denominational islets in the 
continental system established by the bill. 

* * * * * 

Nor must the Irish decision to vote against the 
second reading of the bill be too harshly regarded. The 
clerical pressure has been enormous. Had Mr. Davitt 
and a vigorous anti-clerical minority had their way, it 
would have been resisted. As a whole, the Irish 
Nationalist Party has not been able to hold out. But 
I think the yielding represents a reluctant will. How 
should it be otherwise ? Nationalist Ireland does not 
want to break with Liberalism. It hates even a tem- 
porary alliance with Mr. Balfour’s Rump. It knows 
that the bill has not been devised as a vindictive, anti- 
Catholic measure. It is very shy of the Vaughan- 
Norfolk policy of identifying Irish popular Catholicism 
with English Tory Catholicism. Its tone in debate will, 
I think, be very different from that of the feeble spite 
which inspired Mr. Balfour’s speech to the Prim- 
rose Leaguers. It will not be uncompromising ; it 
will constantly seek means of accommodation. Should 
these be refused when they are seen to be consistent 
with the main purpose of the bill? For the present 
there is nothing to do but to hold fast and pile up the 
majority for the second reading. But even the insin- 
cere violence of the Anglican bishops—anxious to con- 
ceal the interior difficulties of their Church under a 
cloud of defamation of a Liberal Government—will 
not, I think, turn the Parliamentary party from a 
generous view of the educational situation. 

* * * * * 

For the moment one movement is clearly dis- 
cernible in the progressive ranks : the tendency to the 
secular solution. This hardly presented itself when 
the bill was produced. The Labour members nominally 
declared for it. ButI believe I am right in saying 
that this resolution was only carried by a very small 
majority and that the party is not really united on this 
form of settlement. Outside the Labour ranks the 
secular party existed, but were by no means anxious 
to take any step likely to imperil the bill. But the 
Church’s disposition to regard ‘ Bible teaching ” 
as non-Christian or even anti-Christian has hardened 
many a man’s view of religious instruction. If 
a free vote were given to-day on the two proposals of 


undenominationalism and secular education with 
limited facilities of entry, I doubt whether Bible 
teaching would win by a large majority. In ten years 
I am convinced that for good or for evil the idea will 
be killed. The Church will have driven out the Bible. 
Personally many of us who hold with Matthew Arnold 
that the Bible is a very special and precious possession 
of the Anglo-Saxon people would regret this. But 
the stream is not moving with us, but against us. 
This is the first result of neo-Catholicism in England, 
as applied to the educational problem. And it is a 
very remarkable result. 
* * * * * 

Nothing can have been more trivial than the 
Chamberlain-Balfour assault on the Budget, or more 
secure than the reward of the uncommon Parliamentary 
dexterity of its author. Mr. Asquith has yet to prove 
that he can play the wizard with figures. But no man 
excels him in the achievement of a definite piece of 
political workmanship. Here he is facile princeps 
among his contemporaries. His speech was excellent ; 
it is foolish to ascribe dulness to so admirable a feat of 
intellectual arrangement. Still, we must not deceive 
ourselves. For this year the Budget does well—very 
well. It would be impossible next year. And in the 
coming twelve months Mr. Asquith has to achieve a 
feat that only a big man can accomplish. He has 
promised retrenchment; he must drag it out of the 
departments on the firm plea that the resources of the 
country, great as they are, can be strained no longer for 
unproductive expenditure, and that the purchasing 
power of wages and the smaller incomes must be 
restored and enhanced.: His Budget, suitable as it 
is to the political situation, has no one commanding 
feature, and in regard to the Debt it falls below the 
general expectation and contains no independent and 
lasting scheme of reduction. I think this part of it 
was distinctly disappointing, though, again, it may be 
fair to urge that Mr. Asquith was bound to strike the 
minor key throughout and to keep his dealing with 
the Debt in measure with his modest handling of 
current taxation. However, one is conscious of a 
certain gamble with fate, not always favourable to 
Governments with good intentions. 

* * * * * 

Meanwhile the Front Opposition Bench goes from 
bad to worse. Mr. Balfour is hopeless ; and if Mr. 
Chamberlain shines in comparison with his nominal 
chief, it is because of the absolute extinction of the 
late Prime Minister as a Parliamentary force. If 
Mr. Chamberlain had more vital energy he would still, 
I think, drive his rival out of even the semblance of 
power. His, I am told, were the tactics under which 
Mr. Balfour withdrew from all serious opposition to 
the Trades Disputes Bill, and his will probably be the 
hand which will stay the Lords from the plan of reject- 
ing the Education Bill and restrict them to the much 
more dangerous task of amendment. These are the true 
lines of Tory action, but Mr. Chamberlain’s constant 
coquetting with Radical and Labour ideas and his 
waning powers of Parliamentary fight handicap him 
with the Opposition. Timorous and scrupulous Tories 
fear him ; and the demi-semi-Free Traders chafe at the 
strong hand with which he represses the desire for 
freedom on the fiscal question. The result is that Tory 
demoralisation continues and grows. The Govern- 
ment’s force sweeps away.all effective resistance ; such 
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effort as appears is intermittent and ill-directed. Now 
the Front Opposition Bench is vacant, and behind is 
a mere company of free lances. Now again it is 
tenanted, and the two leaders or half-leaders speak at 
cross purposes. Of course education, where for the 
moment the Balfourian view has prevailed, may see a 
difference. But Mr. Balfour will not impress this 
House, even on this his favourite topic, as he impressed 
the last. His power is practically gone. The Tories 
should boldly give him his congé and seek a new 
leader. 
* * * * . 

Mr. Harcourt’s gracefully—I will not say artfully 
—delayed appearance as a Parliamentary speaker was, 
of course, a great success. Perhaps it is pleasant at 
this moment to remember that one of the earliest and 
most graceful compliments paid him was offered many 
years ago by Lord Rosebery, who, if I remember 
rightly, wrote his father a pretty letter playfully sug- 
gesting the son’s superiority in the orator’s business. 


Nothing, of course, could have pleased Sir William 
Harcourt better. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
SOME NOTES ON THE EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

StR,—There seems reason to fear that Mr. Birrell’s elo- 
quence and good faith, together with the outcry raised by 
the bishops, may conspire to hide certain grave defects 
which threaten to destroy the whole value of the measure. 

1. The main objects of the bill are set out in Clauses I. 
and VII. Public control and the abolition of tests; so 
leading to a common system in which all can co-operate. 

2. Clause III. grants denominational instruction on two 
ee a week at the expense of the denomination. But 
Clause VII. forbids the use of any of the regular teachers 
in giving this instruction. Mr. Birrell has recognised, and 
all who have been engaged in educational administration 
must recognise, that so long as the teacher is allowed to 
give denominational teaching, so long he will be selected 
on denominational grounds either openly or clandestinely, 
and his position and influence be partial or suspect. 

_ 3. It is the more remarkable that no such restriction is 
imposed in Clause IV. On the contrary, it is expressly 
provided that, where the authority permits these extended 
facilities for denominational teaching, the teaching may be 
given by the regular teachers. But, if so, what becomes 
of the abolition of tests? We need a clear answer. Is it, or 
is it not, intended to reserve the assistant and head teacher- 
ships in these schools to persons of appropriate religious 
opinions? I am assured that there is a ‘subtle distinction 
between imposing a test and appointing only those who are 
known to hold certain opinions. The distinction is a fine 
one: too fine, I trust, for the present House of Commons. 

But, whatever be its intention, it is quite certain that 
its effect will be that certain schools will be retained as 
sectarian schools, that the teachers will be selected on secta- 
rian grounds, and that the local authority will be forced to 
connive at a — of tests the more degrading to all par- 
ties that it will be illegal and underhand. 

The clause, we are told, is meant to apply only to a 
few schools—Roman Catholic and Jewish. Mr. Mundella 
has shown that, in fact, some 5,000 schools may be affected. 
If they may be they will be. All that the present managers 
have to do is to get a petition signed by the parents asking 
that the present teaching—Roman, Anglican, or Jewish— 
may be continued by the present teachers. The parents 
are indifferent and contented. They will be told, truly 
enough, that, if they don’t sign, the teachers cannot con- 
tinue to give the present teaching and that outsiders must 
be brought in. They will sign unanimously, as they would 
equally unanimously sign a petition against formularies, 
etc. 1 believe that in the towns nearly every “voluntary ” 
school will get its four-fifths majority; that the few ob- 
jectors will be transferred elsewhere; that the authority 
will either not wish or not dare to refuse its consent; and 
that instead of the single system which Clause I. seemed to 
promise, we shall simply perpetuate the present dual system 
In an aggravated form, with constantly renewed warfare 
not only at elections and on councils, but among the 
parents and teachers. 

Clause IV. is dishonest in itself and provokes dishonesty 
in others. It is also extremely dangerous. Who can defend 
four-fifths against three-fourths? or two-thirds? Once con- 


cede the principle that the parents have the right to require 
the State to supply teachers of a certain faith, and noining 
can save us from seeing the proportion changed and the 
same principle applied to all schools alike. 

If we are going to retain tests and atmospheres let us 
do it openly. Let us keep the tests apart from the public 
system. Allow any school which is thoroughly efficient to 
be retained by its sectarian managers provided there is suit- 
able alternative accommodation for those children who 
prefer a public school, and provided that a fourth of the 
cost is found by bond-fide supporters—parents or sub- 
scribers, not railway companies or legacies. 

4. The bill is largely filled with provisions for hiring the 
present school buildings. These provisions might be 
thought recklessly generous. Legally considered, the 
schools are usually trusts for education—in no sense private 
property. Equitably considered, they were usually built 
as village schools rather than as Church schools. But, 
whatever might be thought, in fact, these clauses are being 
denounced as sacrilege and confiscation. If that is so, why 
hire them? The school is to be hired, it is to be kept in 
good repair and improved, all at the expense of the rate- 
payer. In return he gets it for five or six hours a day, 
while the trustees have the use of it every evening and all 
Saturday and Sunday. The buildings are constantly quite 
unsuitable: repairing means rebuilding. Why not build 
new schools at once and avoid all this outcry? 

There are some three million children in voluntary 
schools. Assume that no single school were transferred to 
the public authority, what would the cost be? Taking £10 
to jo a place as the average, we should need thirty to 
thirty-six millions. Clause XXVIII. allows sixty years for 
repayment, and Clause XXXII. suggests three and a quarter 
as the probable rate of interest. In all, we might need 
about a million a year, exactly the sum which Clause XII. 
proposes to allocate out of Imperial funds for the purposes 
of this bill. If even three-quarters of the cost of new 
buildings were found out of taxes the difficulty would be 
solved. Adieu to rent and upkeep and wear and tear. 
Instead of a cry of confiscation, we should have a united 
demand from our bishops that the present school buildings 
should be taken over and used. If half a million were 
spent in this way the public purse would have made a cheap 
bargain compared to what is now proposed; the children 
and teachers would have good buildings instead of bad ; and 
half a million would still be left to meet the claims of the 
poorer districts or to reward special effort. 

. A somewhat similar question is raised by 
Clause XXXII. (2) which provides for loans to the governing 
bodies of schools to meet capital expenditure. During the 
last few years an immense system of public contributions to 
privately-managed secondary schools has sprung up with- 
out any corresponding public control or direction. County 
councils have found that by voting large capital sums (I 
am not considering annual grants which, being only annual, 
may involve control) they have been able to provide accom- 
modation, to avoid responsibility, and to propitiate power- 
ful interests. In fact, we are face to face in the secondary 
field with another growth of voluntary schools whose inte- 
rest is not simply the public interest, and whose power to 
check progress is fed at the public cost. This clause pro- 
poses to lock up further public money in private schools 
without even requiring the approval of the local authority, 
or securing that the buildings so improved should be at 
least up to the standard required by the Board of Education 
from time to time. 

6. The same influences have prevented the redemption 
of Lord Londonderry’s promise in 1902 that scholarships 
should be made tenable at elementary schools. The result 
has been chaos. Elementary schools have been called 
secondary ; or children have been sent by hundreds into 
schools that were “other than elementary” only because 
they were unfit for recognition as elementary schools; or 
children who needed higher elementary work have been 
drafted in herds to good, but wholly unsuitable, secondary 
schools. Co-ordination has been made ridiculous where it 
has been attempted. 

7. Lastly, Clause XXVI. is obscure and inadequate. 
That changes are urgently needed if local interest is not to 
be stifled is freely admitted. But, under this clause, so 
little responsibility can be delegated that no local interest 
can be hoped for. Nor, if the words bear their natural 
meaning, is there any power given to enable a progressive 
locality to raise its schools above the dead level of the 
county. 

8. In fact a larger change is essential. The experience 
of the past three years has shown that the county councils, 
with their huge areas and multifarious duties, are wholly 
unfit to undertake the quite dissimilar work of education. 
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No public body ever willingly resigns its powers. The less 
efficient it is the less willing it is, for the less efficient it is 
the less conscious it is of its own inefficiency. A man can 
only do a very limited amount of work: he can neglect a 
quite unlimited amount. Even where, as in London, the 
county council started with the utmost goodwill to educa- 
tion, the same results are obvious—an immense growth of 
officials, a wholesale loss of individual interest and respon- 
sibility, and a consequent unwillingness to meet necessary 
or to check unnecessary expenditure. Officials scheme ; 
officials report on the success of their schemes. The offi- 
cials are above reproach ; but “nemo potest esse et actor et 
judex.” Compare the increase in the cost of the office with 
the number of new schools started, or the number of effi- 
cient teachers added, and the result is decisive. And this 
in spite of general goodwill, first-rate officials, and great 
devotion on the part of a few old and influential members 
of the council. 

Few really doubt that direct election for educational 
purposes only (thus obtaining women as well as men), and 
mn the country smaller districts (e.g., poor law districts) for 
elementary education, are absolutely essential if we are to 
secure sufficient public spirit to keep the administration 
human, and driving force sufficient to meet the necessary 
cost and to control the many rival public and private 
interests.—Yours, etc., G. L. BRUCE. 


S1r,—In your article of last week on “ The Church and 
the Nation” you repeat your opinion that it would be 
better to give facilities in all schools, and to make the 
section regarding the four-fifths arrangements compulsory 
and not optional. As facilities in all schools involve the 
great drawback of increasing the sectarian teaching, it is 
surely desirable from the Liberal standpoint to keep that 
out as much as possible from any national system. To 
grant such facilities would no doubt also add almost 
irresistible pressure to the demand for the regular school 
teacher voluntarily to take part in the dogmatic religious 
teaching. “Voluntary” in village schools is but a thinly- 
veiled term for real compulsion. 

The four-fifths clause is hard for Progressives to ac- 
cept as it stands, but to make it compulsory instead of 
optional would immensely lessen the value of the bill. The 
urban area ought to have been made much larger than 
5,000. I see Mr. A. J. Mundella, of the National Educa- 
tion Association, estimates this fourth clause would apply 
to 800 cities and towns, and might affect 5,000 schools. 
What an extensive field that makes for episcopal and 
clerical propagandists to work upon. In these schools 
there is the weakening of the “no test for teachers” 
principle, as the ordinary teacher may be engaged for sec- 
tarian purposes. It would at first sight seem a compara- 
tive small matter to change the “may” into “shall,” but 
not only is it against the freedom of the teacher, but it is 
against the Liberal principle of allowing the local 
authority to decide in matters it has to pay for. On the 
ground of taxation and representation going together, let 
the authority decide what extended facilities it shall give. 
I fear unless our friends are keenly alive and assertive of 
their principles too much may be given away for the sake 
of so-called peace.—Yours, etc., FRANK WRIGHT. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

SIR,—Will you allow me to express my keen satisfac- 
tion that it was reserved for a Liberal journalist to write, 
and a Liberal journal to print, the thoughtful note in 
“Persons and Politics” last week upon the subject of 
South African defence ? 

It will be great, indeed, if, as the result of the recent 
regrettable misunderstanding between the Imperial and 
Natal Governments, South Africans are led to assume, 
voluntarily, the responsibility of their own internal de- 
fence, while contributing, as one hopes all the South 
African colonies will contribute ever, money grants to the 
Imperial Navy. That South Africans are fully able to 
assume this responsibility the late war showed. Two things 
only are indispensable. The one, immeasurably, of 
course, the more important, that South Africans should 
trust one another and resolve, however painful it must be 
to many of them, to start their history afresh from May 31, 
1902, and the Peace of Vereeniging. From this point of 
view the motherland cannot be too grateful to that section 
of the South Africans, mainly English-speaking, but many 
Dutch-speaking (for whom one’s admiration is deepest of 
all), which, when it opposed the ill-advised attempt to sus- 
pend the Cape Constitution, began the forging of a golden 
chain, of which strong links have since been added by the 
conduct of some of this section among Dr. Jameson’s sup- 
porters, in regard to the last Cape Education Bill and 


other matters almost equally critical, and by the conduct 
of other Britons of the same truly Imperial temper in the 
new colonies. I venture to contend that it is of the first 
importance in settling the Constitutions of these colonies 
to do nothing which will give these Moderates any 
grievance, and check them in their patriotic efforts to win 
over to genuine acceptance of the Empire those who 
hitherto have only experienced unhappiness in connection 
with it. 

The second indispensable, a detail, something which 
will flow out of the other readily enough, is a system of 
national physical training such as, one is delighted to see, 
our brethren in Australia seem bent upon having—the 
surest check upon Jingoism. 

Judging from what has happened in New Zealand, if 
South Africans undertook their own internal defence, they 
would act in a careful, balanced, reasonable spirit towards 
their native fellow-men. 

I am a little puzzled by “H. W. M.’s” remark that 
South Africa will have to come to an inquiry into the 
native question. There have been numerous inquiries into 
varius aspects of it, and no doubt Mr. Massingham has 
read the report of the last Commission. I do not think 
any South African, whatever his party or yay! can 
read that report without a feeling of pride in the abilities 
of the men who sat on the Commission, or without feeling 
the sense of sympathy and statesmanship which runs 
through it. But when even this inquiry, which was South 
African, was instituted, strong exception was taken to it 
in the Cape Parliament by Mr. Merriman and others. If 
a direct Imperial inquiry were proposed—and I suppose it 
is this which “H. W. M.” has in view—I fancy that the 
language of all parties in South Africa would be painful 
and free.—Yours, etc., ALBERT CARTWRIGHT. 


THE BUDGET AND FOOD TAXES. 

SIR,—Without wishing to say anything unkind of 
the wealthy and influential gentlemen who have so energetic- 
ally and successfully agitated for the repeal of the coal tax, 
one cannot but feel that this agitation ought not to have 
a at the cost of a retention of the existing taxes on 
food. 

The present Government was returned to power to 
protect the people's food from taxation. “ Food is already 
taxed, we only want to tax,it a little more for the benefit 
of British industry ”—this was an insidious suggestion much 
in vogue on Protectionist platforms at the late election. 
Surely the first use for a surplus should have been to turn 
the edge of this appeal by the abolition of the taxes on 
dried fruits, cocoa, and, as far as possible, sugar. Tea, of 
course, is not a food, but a stimulating beverage, already 
far too largely consumed, as every specialist in nervous 
diseases well knows. The worst of all existing taxes is that 
on the pure and healthful dried fruits, which ought to be 
far more extensivelv used than they are. On the common 
grades of figs and currants, for example, it represents a 
very high percentage of the cost, yet brings in an insigni- 
ficant amount of revenue. 

Sugar, again, is not only a valuable food, but the raw 
material of an important industry, and on these grounds 
has a stronger claim to relief than tea. 

Let us at least hope that next year’s Budget will see 
the end of those deplorable survivals of the bad old times— 
taxes on food.—Yours, etc., OSWALD EARP. 


“VOTES FOR WOMEN.” 

SirR,—May I be allowed to speak one word in defence 
of the women whom you reprobate so strongly for their 
action in the House of Commons on April 25. I know 
Miss Kenney personally, the leader of the London Advanced 
Suffrage movement. 

I earnestly wish that all who publicly record judgment 
against her action would seek at least one interview with 
her. I believe there is no one who could fail to be 
touched by her most pathetic experience as well as by her 
earnestness. 

At ten years of age she was forced to work in the 
cotton mill, and set out at five o’clock every morning, cry- 
ing bitterly all the way. 

As a child she lost a finger in the machinery. It is a 
maimed hand that holds that notorious banner, “ Votes for 
Women.” Miss Kenney is small, fragile, and sensitive 


as a strung harp. Her pluck is inspired by one thing 
only, and that is passionate championship of the weak. 
There was a time when the Labour movement was had 
in derision of orthodox politicians. Now it is well spoken 
of by all men. There was a time when the Salvation 
Army was had in derision of orthodox churches. Now it 
is consulted by statesmen and bishops. Do we never 
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learn? Must the prophets ever be stoned? Must the best 
ever be pierced at heart? This movement cannot be 
crushed. It is the awakening at last of the working 
women to their need for representation. It is spon- 
taneous. It is alive. No one can see the end thereof. 
—Yours, etc., 

EMMELINE PETHICK LAWRENCE. 


“NEWS ABOUT EURIPIDES.” 


SIR,—As one of those who think that “supposing Dr. 
Verrall had never arisen we should be in the dark about 
Euripides’ plays till this hour,” I must protest against 
the contemptuous way in which your reviewer dismisses Dr. 
Verrall’s book as “only partially serious.” What authority 
has your reviewer for saying that ancient writers “ cer- 
tainly did not admire” Euripides’ rf which is equiva- 
lent to saying that they condemned them? The evidence 
is all on the other side: Aristophanes, who attacks Euri- 
pides for every possible thing, relevant or irrelevant, find- 
ing fault with his use of pathos, his realism, his versifica- 
tion, his immoral tendency, not to mention his parentage, 
never ventures to attack the construction of his plots. 
Aristotle, it is true, says in a famous sentence: “ Euripides, 
whatsoever his faults in other respects, impresses one as, at 
any rate, the most tragic of the poets”; but though some 
editors insist on treating this sentence as a condemnation 
of Euripides’ plots and translate it accordingly, the “faults 
in other respects” may refer to any of the matters forming 
the subject of Aristophanes’ attacks. When Aristotle criti- 
cises construction in detail he treats Euripides as being in 
many points the equal and, in some important ones, the 
superior of Sophocles. In particular he singles out for 
admiration the plot of the /phigenta tm Taurus, con- 
demned by most modern critics; in the Helen Euripides 
handles an almost identical dramatic situation; if the 
construction of the /phigenmia be admitted good, are we 
not bound to listen attentively to any theory which ex- 
plains the apparent shortcomings of the Helen otherwise 
than as due to the incompetence of Euripides in construct- 
ing plots? As for there being no evidence in ancient 
writers of Euripides’ “duplicity,” may I refer your re- 
viewer to the Acharnians, ll. 440-444, a passage which 
throws no little light on the part of Menelaus in the Helen? 
—Yours, etc., 

Lincoln’s-inn. W. H. SALTER. 


ANNUAL DECLARATIONS OF BONUSES. 


S1r,—The letter of “ Branch Secretary” in last Satur- 
day’s issue, while supporting theoretically the idea of yearly 
declaration of bonus, suggests that practically the work in- 
volved would be a serious impediment. Having, however, 
made ten successive annual valuations of an office, involv- 
ing on an average over 150,000 policies, I am able to say 
that from the practical side there is no real difficulty in 
the way. It is all a question of a good system. The 
largest of British offices makes an annual valuation and is 
generally the first to bring out the results. In the Journal 
of the Imstitute of Actuaries for January, 1899, I have 
described a method for making yearly investigations by 
which three clerks can maintain the system for a business 
of 40,000 policies and make one or two complete valuations 
every twelve months. The measure of clerical help just 
indicated is really in excess of requirements, and the 
method in question is now being — in a London office, 
where five young clerks keep the particulars regarding 
over 250,000 policies in constant readiness for valuation. 
Whenever required, a valuation can be performed in a 
fortnight without extra help. As regards the practice of 
the Norwich Union in giving bonuses in respect of policies 
becoming claims between periods of valuation at the same 
rate per annum as was last declared, I agree with “ Branch 
Secretary” that this is in effect a very close a to an 
annual valuation. It seems, however, that this procedure 
virtually cuts away the only real argument for quinquen- 
nial valuations. The old iden was that it was necessary to 
pool the profits of three or five years in succession on 
account of the fluctuations inherent to life assurance 
business. By making intermediate bonuses (given without 
a valuation) equal to those declared after the previous 
actuarial investigation, it is assumed that a fairly even 
bonus may relied on, and that the procedure is not 
likely to be unduly favourable to the policies that cease or 
those that remain. At the present day the profits of life 
offices do not vary more than those of other businesses, but 
rather less, and the question is narrowed down to the 
simple one of the work involved. As indicated above, 
however, this does not appear at all a weighty objection.— 
Yours, etc., W. R. Dovey. 





LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
DANTE’S COMMENTATORS.* 


F commenting on Dante, or, indeed, on any great 
writer, there would seem to be almost as many 
ways as of constructing tribal lays, nor am I prepared 
to deny that every single one of them is right—for some. 
There is, however, no need to make any attempt at 
classifying them all. Generally it may be said that 
they lie between two extremes. At one end there is 
the austere commentary, which confines itself strictly 
to the task of answering, as briefly as possible, the 
questions which the intelligent student may be expected 
to ask, or referring him to places where he may find 
the answer for himself. At the opposite end is the 
‘*whole-sack” commentary, where the commentator 
on the least hint from his text pours forth every piece 
of information in his possession that can possibly be 
hitched into any sort of association with the passage 
he is by way of expounding. The late Professor 
Munro’s Lucretius is a good instance of the former 
treatment as applied to a classical work; for Dante 
Dr. Witte’s notes may serve as a specimen. Of the 
latter, examples will never be wanting while human 
nature remains what it is. It was, not unnaturally, 
much in vogue with the early Humanists, in the days 
when the medieval capacity for leisurely disquisi- 
tion had found fresh material to work upon in the 
gradually accumulating stores of the new learning. In 
later times the gossipy, garrulous form of commentary 
in which they delighted tended to become pedantic and 
polemical. Personal and literary jealousies made 
themselves felt, and the ineptum hercle ac stultum 
nebulonem style of annotation took its rise. It 
flourished greatly in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; but the development of the review now 
affording a handier means of bringing home to a rival 
a sense of his own inferiority, it has fallen for the most 
part into disuse, though traces of it are still to be found 
in Italy. But the oldest commentators, either because 
rivals were few or because they had so much to say 
that they had no time to waste in falling foul of such 
as there may have been, or because they thought more 
of their author and readers and did not trouble their 
heads about ‘‘ claims to priority” and suchlike, are 
very free from it. 

Practically, when one talks of commentators 
before 1400 one means commentators on Dante. It 
was with his great work that the commentator’s art, 
hitherto devoted to theological and metaphysical expo- 
sition, first tried its hand on literature. For Western 
Europe Greek, of course, was not yet; while the few 
masterpieces of Latin literature which formed part of 
every cultivated man’s equipment had no doubt their 
traditional interpretations which could not be meddled 
with—so far as they needed any interpretation in an 
age when Latin was for all educated men a living 
language. When, therefore, a great and learned 
vernacular work like the Commedia appeared, acces- 
sible, so far as its language went, to the most un- 
learned, but teeming as to its matter with obscure local 
allusions, mysterious allegories, and dark sayings 
generally, it was natural that a demand for commen- 
taries should spring up almost as soon as the author 





* READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF Dante. By the Hon. William 
Warren Vernon. London: Methuen. Two vols. 158. net. 
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was in his grave—one can imagine the reception that 
the bold man would have got who had asked jim to 
provide one—and that all who considered themselves 
equal to supplying the demand should haye undertaken 
the task with alacrity. 

Dante died in 1321. Petrarch was then a lad of 
seventeen, Boccaccio a child of eight. If Petrarch, 
whose father was Dante’s contemporary and in some 
respects associate, had used the opportunities he thus 
enjoyed of acquiring information about him, and had 
devoted some part of his great literary gifts, learning, 
and poetic insight to the work of elucidating him, he 
might have produced such a monument as no great 
poet has ever had, and laid posterity under an obliga- 
tion second to none that it owes to any man of letters. 
Unfortunately Petrarch himself did not see it in that 
light. In the first place he was, not to put too fine a 
point upon it, more than a little jealous of Dante’s fame, 
and so not likely to come before the world in the 
avowedly subordinate position of a commentator ; and 
further, he had his own ambitions, and preferred to 
make his bid for renown by writing treatises and letters 
in Latin which he fondly deemed to be Ciceronian, but 
which was Senecan at best, and to win the laurel crown 
with pastorals and epics not too hopelessly behind 
Ausonius and Claudian. Luckily for his enduring 
fame, he employed his leisure moments in the com- 
position of certain sonnets, odes, and other vernacular 
trifles. 

Meanwhile others were being content to merge 
their own identity in that of the writer whom they 
felt to be the greatest glory of Italian letters since 
Virgil had been laid in his tomb at Naples. Of many 
of them the names have disappeared, and their com- 
ments have been content to pass under arbitrary titles, 
“The Nameless,” ‘‘ The Best,” and so forth. In later 
times, indeed, learned men have, by a generous use of 
conjecture, succeeded in making some plausible assign- 
ment of these works to their authors ; but asarule our 
knowledge of the individuals ends here. Two only, so 
far as I know, of the half-score or more who com- 
mented on Dante before the end of the fourteenth 
century were men whose names would have survived 
apart from his. One of them was Boccaccio, who 
lectured for two years on the Commedia at 
Florence, but was cut off when one-sixth of 
his work was finished ; the other his attached friend 
and disciple, Master Benvenuto of Imola. Benvenuto 
was one of the most learned men of the age ; a corre- 
spondent of Petrarch’s, though probably—for the date 
of his birth is not exactly known—some five-and- 
twenty years his junior. One of his works, a short 
account of the Roman Emperors, used to be printed 
with those of Petrarch. Unlike Boccaccio, he seems 
to have written his Commentary first and lectured 
afterwards, so that we have it complete. It may be 
for the same reason, namely, as being intended to be 
read and not merely delivered to a popular audience, 
that he composed itin Latin. In what language his 
lectures were we do not know; but as they were 
delivered in Bologna the Learned, it is possible that 
he did not find it necessary to translate. At any rate, 
it is in good racy medieval Latin that they have come 
down to us ; and very good reading they are, in spite 
of the prolixity without which it seems to have been 
almost more difficult then than it is now for learning 
to get itself taken seriously. The work was never 


wholly lost sight of, and as time went on was freely 
pillaged by those who annotated manuscripts of the 
poem. How great Benvenuto’s reputation was _ is 
shown by the fact that in the first Venetian edition, 
printed by Wendelin of Spires in 1477, the place 
usually occupied by the colophon is taken by what the 
late Dr. Carlyle calls some vehement helpless verses 
in which, with certain details as to the production of 
the book, his name is introduced as the man who had 
done most to make the great poem intelligible ; and 
that although the commentary actually appended by 
the editor was by a different and earlier hand. Hence 
arose a not unnatural confusion, which lasted for some 
centuries ; until someone had the curiosity to compare 
the two commentaries and found them to be perfectly 
distinct. Wherein is a parable. 

So Benvenuto’s commentary lay in its manuscript 
limbo till about twenty years ago. It is true 
that as far back as 1738 the learned Muratori had 
published long extracts from it in his Jtalian Anti- 
guities, but even his diligence quailed at the prospect 
of, as he says, ‘‘ treating my readers to such a huge 
plenty of grammatical matters and heathen fables, or 
well-known points in Greek and Roman history, as 
Benvenuto’s work abounds in.” Jt must be admitted 
that it was not quite the thing to tempt a publisher, or 
even an influential list of subscribers. Even now, 
when there is perhaps more interest taken in Dante, 
either in Italy or in England, than there was in the whole 
of Europe when Muratori wrote, few people are keen 
enough to read about him at that length, and in Latin. 
No doubt, if instead of being a shrewd contemporary’s 
exposition of Dante the thing had been a fragmentary 
papyrus containing some dullish Alexandrian critic’s 
views on Homer, and if instead of being preserved in 
libraries it had been extracted from a mummy-case, 
learned men would have vied with each other for 
the honour of first editing it, and learned bodies 
for that of giving the editio princeps to the 
world. The Dante Society of Cambridge, Mass., 
did, if I remember right, take some steps towards 
raising subscriptions with that view; but by that 
time private munificence had undertaken the task. In 
1887 Mr. William Warren Vernon, carrying on into 
a second generation the obligation under which 
his house had already laid students of Dante, at 
his own cost, aided in the editing by Sir James 
Lacaita, printed the great commentary in five sightly 
volumes, which have ever since been the joy of every 
true Dantist. Nor did his services end there. A year 
or two later, recognising no doubt that, as I have 
said, the average reader was likely to hesitate before 
tackling Benvenuto in bulk, he began the series of 
“Readings,” in which, taking the sage of Imola for 
his chief guide and following very closely his pleasant 
discursive method, he leads his readers at not too 
breathless a pace through the mazes of the Sacred 
Poem ; translating for them, allowing them now and 
again to pause while he reads them a little Virgil or 
Ovid, Chaucer or Milton, illustrative of, or at any rate 
suggested by, the passage under consideration, or tells 
them what otherlearned men, of old or recent times, have 
had to say about it. Sometimes, again like his master, he 
will contribute semething from his ownexperience ; some 
Tuscan use of a word, some pertinent observation of an 
Italian friend. Like most other methods, this has its 
drawbacks. Some readers of average intelligence may 
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get a little impatient when stopped to hear what 
Fraticelli (say) remarks on some immaterial point of 
accidence, for which, if they could not see it for them- 
selves, they would be quite willing to take Mr. 
Vernon's word ; or some pre-scientific bit of philology 
from the Vocabolario della Crusca, or the result of 
some worthy professor's researches into the obvious. 
But this is a free country, and every single way of con- 
structing tribal lays is right, and that a good many 
people do like Mr. Vernon’s way is shown by the fact, 
on which a brother constructor (of whose way, it is to 
be feared, he does not wholly approve) begs to con- 
te him warmly, that a second edition of his 

eadings on the Purgatorio was called for some years 
back, while those on the Jnferno have just been re- 
issued in a new and largely revised form by Mr. 
Methuen. When the Paradiso has similarly received 
its final polish, Mr. Vernon will have qualified for a 
place, which, however, I hope he will not be in a hurry 
to claim, in the Heaven where sit Boccaccio and 
Benvenuto, Ser Graziolo, Landino, and the rest of them. 

A. J. BuTier, 





THE LIFE OF MOLIERE. 


Tue Lire or Moire. By Henry M. Trollope. London: 
Constable. 1g05. 16s. net. 

In the list of writers to whom this volume acknowledges 
its debt there is not the name of one Englishman. Though 
Moliére rises clear of the cavils of national taste, and is 
one of the small number of Frenchmen whom we accept 
as neither of an age nor of a country, we yet seem to have 
been content to admire him, and to express our admira- 
tion spasmodically. There are few classics for whom Eng- 
lish scholarship has done less than for Moliére. The 
volume before us is the first attempt to supply in English 
an adequate account of his life. 

In a sense it is an epitome in English of the results of 
French research ; but it is more, for these results have 
been tested. There is little in it of the nature of a dis- 
covery, but it brings together facts which are to be found 
in the scattered publications of learned enthusiasts, and its 
careful examination of the older documents has afforded 
results for which these enthusiasts would themselves be 
grateful. We would cite in particular the tables of the re- 
ceipts and performances of Moliére’s company. But will it 
be ungracious to regret that while at one time Mr. Trol- 
lope displays a minute learning which can appeal only to 
the specialist, at another—as in the discussion of what 
plays should be read first—he seems to have his eye on 
the novice ? The extent of the quotations, interesting as 
they are in themselves, forces itself on our attention, 
especially towards the end of the volume; and it is diffi- 
cult to discover the principle on which the quotations are 
given now in French and now in English, unless it be that, 
as a rule, prose is translated and verse is not. The book 
would have been better had Mr. Trollope not undertaken 
a mission to the heathen, but had been content to speak 
to the faithful. Good as it is, the reader feels at times 
that it might have been shorter. Mr. Trollope does not 
need to ask our forbearance when he repeats himself “ in 
more or less different ways . in trying to interpret 
the thoughts of a prolific comic dramatist with large sym- 
pathies”; but he does create an impression which he 
could have avoided when on three occasions, and each 
time with an air of novelty, he gives us the same definition 
of comedy (pp. 5, 33, 176), or when he restates facts as if 
he had not given them before. Each chapter is in a sense 
complete in itself; when the volume is read as a whole 
the repetitions may be disturbing. But as the author is 
loyal and thorough the reader never loses confidence. 

The book is an account of the author’s times, as well 
as of the author himself. The elaborate sections on the 
theatre in France in the seventeenth century show the 
rivalry of the different dramatic troops and their ultimate 
fusion in 1680 in the Comédie Frangaise, as well as the 
comparative influence of Italian and Spanish comedy. The 


Précieuses Ridicules gives occasion for a valuable account 
of the Hotel de Rambouillet and the rise of the salons. 
It is customary to combine them all in a general condem- 
nation, but the parent society, though not free from 
affectation, would not alone have lent itself to Moliére’s 
ridicule. It did a service to French prose by emphasising 
the importance of form and good manners. But the imita- 
tions that arose after the Fronde lacked the genuine refine- 
ment that reigned in the Hétel de Rambouillet, as well 
as the common-sense that safeguards both delicacy and 
proportion. Incidentally we have a pleasing portrait of 
Mile. de Scudéry. “I feel,” says Mr. Trollope, “as if 
I should like to have known Mlle de Scudéry. She was a 
sensible woman, who could see into things, and did not 
like being bespattered with clap-trap by her admirers. 
She would willingly not have spoken of her book in 
her own house, though she was glad to listen to what was 
said of the productions of others in the Recuetls which 
were then popular. She enjoyed the verse-making, the 
portraits, the enigmas, and the imaginary conversations, 
all of which were written and sometimes printed, and 
then handed round amongst her friends. She liked 
society, but she was not a woman vain of her own work.” 
This is truer than the common portrait, which is founded 
on the satire of her detractors. In the criticism of 
Tartuffe we are reminded that the play deals with cir- 
cumstances which we cannot easily appreciate. The 
“ director of conscience” is foreign both to our Protestant- 
ism and to our independence of character. And yet it 
may be doubted if there is any French play which appeals 
to us more strongly. We are reminded, too, that the one 
quotation from Moliére which every Englishman knows 
may have had an historical basis. The famous “ nous 
avons changé tout cela” was probably suggested by a 
passage in the official newspaper of the day, recording the 
dissection of a body, in which “ the liver which contains the 
spleen was on the left side, and the spleen on the right 
side where the liver should be, the heart inclining to the 
right side, and the majority of the organs placed other- 
wise than is ordinarily the case.” 

To Moliére the plays were a means of escape from 
the sadness of his own life. It was his business to make 
men laugh, but he was not a man who could laugh easily 
himself. He could hide his melancholy in his fun— 
though even there it may be found—but he could not rid 
himself of it. It gave him a subtler sense of the bright- 
ness he saw around him, and it eave his plays their serious- 
ness of purpose. Even in his ridicule there is a feeling of 
reverence. On this topic Mr. Trollope is at his best ; and 
he writes well on Moliére’s methods in comedy—on the 
dramatic moral which is conveyed only in so_ far 
as it is not preached, on his treatment of love, 
on his absorbing attention to characterisation at 
the expense of the plot. There is little in these 
passages that might not be said of Shakespeare. 
The chief point of difference in the two great dramatists 
is the element of poetry. Mr. Trollope, who never tries to 
force our admiration, confesses that Molitre did not feel 
strongly the beauties of poetry. and consequently had not 
the power of language to show them strongly. Shake- 
speare’s character had much in common with Moliére S, 
and so had his career, though he was not the chief actor 
in his company, nor, as far as we know, had Moliére’s 
ambition to excel on the stage. There is similarity even 
in the fate of their manuscripts. The heretics who wonder 
at the absence of the originals of Shakespeare’s plays 
would do well to remember that the only instances of 
Moliére’s handwriting, with the exception of a few signa- 
tures, are two receipts. 

We could wish that Mr. Trollope had not been so 
emphatic in his condemnation of the “ three unities.” After 
all, it must be admitted that if they are foreign to English 
taste they do answer to something in the French gemtus. 
Why lament that French tragedy was forced to start on a 
“ detestable track ” if the summits have been attained only 
by keeping to the track ? There is no French tragedy 
written in defiance of the unities to compare with the best 
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of those which observe them. And why lament that the 
spirit of imitation and obedience to authority exercised a 
baneful influence on early French comedy ? Might we 
not as well complain of the baneful influence of child- 
hood ? What early French comedy lacked was self-con- 
fidence. Its writers had not the stuff in them to produce 
great work. When the great men came they accepted the 
conditions and triumphed over them. They even turned 
them to account. The “senseless laws of the unities ” 
were a source of the greatness of Comeille and Racine. 
We would not envy the author of this learned volume the 
task of showing wherein Moliére allowed himself to be 
“hampered by arbitrary rules.” 





POVERTY AND HEREDITARY GENIUS. 
PoveRTY AND HereEpITARY Genius. By F. C. Constable. 
London: Arthur C. Fifield. 2s. net. 

Tuts book is a criticism of Mr. Galton’s theory of Here- 
ditary Genius. Mr. Galton believes that poverty is no 
insuperable bar to genius, and Poverty and Hereditary 
Genius is an attempt to justify this view. Mr. Galton 
apparently does not believe in “ village Hampdens”; Mr. 

Constable clearly does. 

In his introduction the author asserts that there are 
two distinct and opposing schools of thought in civilised 
countries. The one holds that the few “are superior to 
the many,” not only in material wealth and social import- 
ance, but in morality and intellect; the other holds that 
there is no real difference in character and ability be- 
tween the fortunate few and the poor. The latter school 
admits the apparent superiority of the well-to-do, but 
refers this apparent superiority to environment and not 
to congenital distinctions. 

Mr. Galton bases his statistics on achievement and 
reputation, taking them as a measure of natural ability. 
He shows that men who have achieved great things have 
nearly always relatives who have risen to distinction, 
and such men would be described as belonging to the 
prosperous classes. This book argues that actual 
achievement is not a fair test of potential power, since 
in many of the walks of life a poor man has no chance 
whatever, and in mearly all he is handicapped. Mr. 
Constable considers that achievement is principally due 
to environment, and tries to show that in literature and 
art, where social and monetary influences are not im- 
portant means to the best success, the upper classes 
have not achieved as much distinction as the lower. He 
actually goes so far as to state that throughout history there 
has not been one single man born to high social life and 
wealth who has shown the highest genius in literature and 
art! (See page 33.) He points out that eminent literary 
men possessing talent and rising from the masses (a 
talent which, like others, might be expected to be trans- 
mitted and transmissable), are not closely related, as a 
rule, to those who have done anything in the world ; 
while statesmen, commanders, and judges are usually 
men of rank and comparative wealth, which advantages 
have been most important elements in their success. 
Therefore he concludes that the fact that their relations 
have often done well too is probably owing to these 
same advantages and not to heredity. The author, 
however, does not deny the theory of heredity alto- 
gether; to use his own words, “The great man is the 
summit of a passing wave of eminence in a family of 
general smoothness of average ability.” 

The reader will doubtless agree with Mr. Constable 
in thinking that actual achievement is not always a 
teliable test of natural ability. Alexander of Macedon, 
Charlemagne, Alfred of England, and Frederick of 
Prussia have all received the prefix of “great,” and by 
the test of actual achievement must be placed in the 
first rank of human ability; yet it is unlikely that so 
many kings, considering the very small number of men 
that have ever held the title, should be among the ablest 
men that have ever lived. Nevertheless, achievement 


seems the only statistical test of ability which can be 
applied. 

Both the author and Mr. Galton tend to classify 
great men in a way that favours their own view. The 
former places men of art, literature, and science as 
examples of thehighest human ability; while Mr. Galton 
apparently places great commanders first. (Hereditary 
Genius, p. 148.) The reason for these manceuvres is easy 
to understand, as they very materially affect the whole 
question. It is w pity that controversialists nearly always 
try to prove too much, and supply the public with con- 
clusions drawn from uncertain premises. Mr. Constable 
is quite fair in asserting that in art and literature poor 
men have done more than rich; but he does not seem 
to remember that many rich men might have succeeded 
in those directions, if they had not had the opportunity 
of becoming statesmen, diplomatists, and __ soldiers 
instead. There is much truth, also, in Mr. Galton’s 
argument that the literary genius, springing often from 
a happy equilibrium of talent and disposition, is less 
likely to be transmitted than logical or organising ability. 

With regard to the absence of eminence among the 
relations and descendants of famous men, like Bunyan 
for example, who belong to the poorest class; a believer 
in the superior abilities of the upper classes might ex- 
plain this fact by attributing it to the intermarriage of 
his descendants with the incapable, among whom they 
lived. Again, every student of heredity knows that a 
large number of moderately intelligent parents will pro 
duce a few children intellectually equal to those of a 
small number of intelligent parents; so there is nothing 
to be surprised at in the occurrence of occasional remark- 
able ability among the lowest ‘classes, which are the 
most numerous. 

It is usual to quote hereditary resemblance as an 
instance of the truth of the law of hereditary; but Mr. 
Constable objects to this. He says (page 109): “The 
form of the face or body is a simple thing in itself, and 
may be the subject of direct inheritance; but particular 
natural ability is built up of such infinite complexities, 
that it cannot ordinarily be the subject of direct inheri- 
tance.” In Chapter XIV. he objects to the inheritance 
of athletic ability being quoted as proof of the likelihood 
of the inheritance of intellectual powers. Though he 
is not convincing, he has taken up & position from which 
it is not too easy to dislodge him; since he will not allow 
that the inheritance of intellectual gifts is made probable 
by the analogy of the transmission of physical peculiari- 
ties, which are of a simpler nature, nor that achievement 
is a fair test of the presence of natural ability. We 
can only urge that health, which is certainly inherited, is 
a complex quality depending upon a balance of organs 
and tendencies in the body and that achievement is the 
only test of ability from the statfsticians’ point of view. 
In conclusion, we offer this argument as a general objec- 
tion to Mr. Constable’s main contention: hereditary 
talent can be proved by comparing families in the same 
class—the children of a Prime Minister are more likely 
to be able than the children of a casual duke; and 
successful families being shown to be abler than un- 
successful families of the same class, it is a small step to 
suppose that the prosperous classes, as a whole, ere 
abler than the others. Though Poverty and Hereditary 
Genius is not a conclusive piece of argument it contains 
much that will interest many readers. 

ARTHUR PALEY. 





THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH COSTUME. 
THE History oF EnciisH Costumz. By Dion Clayton Cal- 
throp. London: Adam and Charles Black. 7s. 6d. 

THE book we are reviewing is the first volume of a work 
which promises toe give an account of the various fashions 
in clothes from William I. to George IV. Each period has 
its coloured plate. The author claims that his book is one 
of some importance. “A knowledge of history is essen- 
tial to the study of mankind,” he says, “ and a knowledge 
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of history is never perfect without a knowledge of the 
clothes with which to dress it.” Now the words in which 
clothes are generally described very rarely help the reader 
to visualise the men and women of the period. Mr. Cal- 
throp has therefore been careful to avoid the technical 
words and phrases of tailordom. In this he is no doubt 
right ; but the subject loses some of its romance when the 
names and phrases invented by men, to whom clothes 
were matters of extreme importance, are banished. Clothes 
are things which must be taken more seriously than they 
deserve, if they are to be interesting at all; they must be 
described with immense gusto. We miss this gusto in Mr. 
Calthrop’s pages ; but as the present volume stops at the 
reign of Henry III., all the best opportunities are to come. 
We hope that the later illustrations will be largely taken 
from contemporary pictures, which are likely to be much 
more instructive and have far greater artistic merit than 
the rather crudely coloured plates with which the first 
volume is illustrated. 

There is one other characteristic of the book worth 
mentioning. “TI have taken considerable pains to trace 
the influence of one garment upon its successor,” Mr. Cal- 
throp says, “to reduce the wardrobe for each reign down 
to its simplest cuts and folds, so that the reader may fol- 
low quite easily the passage of the coat from its birth to its 
ripe age, and by this means may not only know the clothes 
for one time, but the reasons for those garments. To the 
best of my knowledge, such a thing has never been done 


before.” 





THE CHINESE AT HOME. 
THE CHINESE AT Home. By Emile Bard. London: George 
Newnes. 7s. 6d. 
MANy years ago a book called Za Cité Chinoise, by M. 
Simon, made us all envy and admire the peuple of the 
Celestial Empire. Mr. Dickenson’s charming reproof of our 
civilisation, couched in the form of Letters from John 
Chinaman, also contributed to the notion that the Chinese 
were a nation of philosophers, calm, dignified, and con- 
tent. This book, by M. Emile Bard, The Chinese at Home, 
translated by Mr. ‘Twitchell, lays several dark grey smudges 
acrass such rose and azure sketches It is well worth read- 
ing. “ Tutto il mondo é fatte comme la nostra famiglia,” 
is its motto, and that expresses the spirit in which he has 
studied a people, who in so many ways are so unlike our- 
selves. The book opens with an account of Chinese 
characteristics. This, on the whole, is the most disap 
painting section. We guess that the one disqualification 
under which M. Bard !abours is an insufficient knowledge 
of Chinese literature. Had he read more of their litera- 
ture or appreciated it more his account of Chinese cha- 
racteristics would not have been limited to the usual 
travellers’ observations upon their elaborate politeness, 
their untruthfvulness, their desire “to save their face” at 
all costs, their disregard of time, and their dilatory, slow, 
winding methods of negotiation. He would have written 
as well upon their subtle humour, which shows itself in 
such proverbs as “ A red-nosed man may be a teetotaler, 
but nobody will believe him one,” or upon their sociability, 
which is expressed in another, “One kind word keeps a 
man warm for three years.” M. Bard shows that no 
nation in the world is so indifferent to comfort. His 
descriptions of the squalor, in which the masses of the 
people live, the filth, the crowds of diseased beggars, who 
throng the entrances of the towns, levying a kind of toll 
by means of organised pestering upon the richer members 
of the community, the corruption of justice and 
the torturing of witnesses, all these facts. which 
he presents without sensational emphasis, contribute to 
giving us a depressing picture of the subjects of the Son 
of Heaven. There is one curious’ omission in his book ; 
he makes no mention of their artistic sense, or of their 
love of beautifully-made things. Speaking of the adminis- 
tration of justice, he says that the Chinese Government, 
aware of the litigious nature of their subjects, take no pains 
to improve matters; since the untrustworthiness of the 
courts of law, and the fearful misfortunes in which liti- 


gants are likely to involve themselves, tortures, fines, and 
imprisonments, are means to inducing all classes to settle 
their disputes among themselves, at their family counsels. 
This the Government considers the most desirable method. 
If his account of the nepotism and lack of busincss faculty 
which marks every Chinese enterprise is not exaggerated, 
there is very little likelihood of the Yellow Peril taking a 
commercial form. 





FICTION. 


Lapy BALtTimmorE. By Owen Wister. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 1906. 6s. 
Mr. Owen WisteEr’s Lady Baltimore is an extremely in- 
teresting novel, and one more original in style and feeling 
than his popular The Virginian, a novel which answered 
to the insistent demand of the average reader for fiction 
sweetened with idealism and spiced with romanticism. In 
Lady Baltimore Mr. Wister, in a subtle and graceful 
manner, makes a most determined attack on the hard, ugly 
materialism of American life, on the dishonesty, vulgarity, 
and crudity of standards of that dominating class of 
Americans “ who neither know nor love their country, but 
who know their country’s wealth and love to acquire every 
penny of it they can.” His method of attack is most in- 
genious. He takes us to the South with him, and lovingly 
shows us the gracious and dignified ease of old-fashioned 
life in Kingstown (Charleston), and then he quietly presses 
home on us that everything characteristically fine in the 
attitude of his gentle people, Mrs. Gregory St. Michael, 
John Mayrant, and Miss La Heu, their spirit, pride, taste, 
courtesy, their refinement and well-bred traditions, are 
quite out of date in popular estimation and are being 
swept out of existence as fast as possible. ‘The virtues of 
a true lady or true gentleman may linger in the decaying 
South, but they handicap their unlucky possessors in social, 
commercial, or political life in the North—according to 
Mr. Wister. His hero, John Mayrant, a young man 
of charm, refinement, and high spirit, is the 
spiritual descendant of the men of past genera- 
tions who thought of what they could make 
their country, “not of what they could make out of it,” 
and greatly to the discomfiture of his Kingsford relatives, 
Mayrant becomes engaged to be married to Miss Hortense 
Rieppe, a fascinating and heartless beauty in Newport 
millionaire society, “who would never have looked at him 
had it not been for the news of the phosphate fields dis- 
covered on the Mayrant estate.” Miss Hortense Riepp= 
has in the train of her admirers little“ Charley,” the mil- 
lionaire banker, “ worth forty millions, a bounder, and 
right in the centre of the glare,” and she brings with her, 
on her visit to Kingstown, Bohm, the pres: ient of an in- 
surance company, a gentleman “ who looks at everything 
in life with the Replacer glance, “* Can this be made worth 
money to me ?’ a glance which dies into a glaze of indif- 
ference on seeing that no money is to be made.’ 
These millionaire “ Replacers” bring their steam yachts 
and their automobiles, and their set of maids and valets 
and foreign parasites, and their swagger and their “ per- 
fection of stare,” and all the gross vulgarity of their soul- 
less selves into the quiet peace and tranquil dignity of 
old-time Kingstown, and they depart, as the author puts 
it wittily in an epigram, “leaving behind them, quite as 
our present epoch will leave behind it, a trail of power, of 
ingenuity, of ruthlessness, and a bad smell.” But they 
mark their entry in typical fashion, by running over and 
killing the dog of the modest Southern girl, Miss La He1, 
and by offering her a five-dollar bill as a solatium for her 
feelings. Very cleverly done is this scene, in Chapter 
XIV., where Miss La Heu, the lady, gets ‘nto the cart of 
a dilapidated old nigger. and drives away with the poor 
lifeless white body of her dog stretched beside her, and 
John Mayrant has to take his place beside his veiled 
fiancée “in the great refulgent car, among ‘he creat glass 
eyes.” The essential vulgarity of this “yellow rich” 
society is most neatly exposed in their insensibility and 
lack of perception, and Beverly Rodgers, the “ gentle- 
man” of the party who has sold his soul, though not his 
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manners, sums up the strength of the position of these 

leaders” of American society in his saying: “And by 
Jove, old man, I tell you, if you wish to hold on nowadays 
you can't be drawing lines! If you don’t want to see 
yourself jolly well replaced you must fall in with the Re- 
placers. Our blooming old Republic is merely the 
quickest process of endless replacing yet discovered, and 
you take my tip and back the Replacers!” The various 
types of replacers are cleverly drawn by Mr. Wister. 

*“*You’ve got a Frenchman along,’ I said. 

“*Little Gazza,’ Beverly returned. ‘Italian; though 
from his morals you’d never guess he wasn’t Parisian. 
Great people in Rome. Hereditary right to do something 
in the presence of the Pope—or not to do it, 1 forget 
which. Not a bit of a bad little sort, Gazza. He has 
just sold a lot of old furniture—Renaissance—Lorenzo du 


Borgia—that sort of jolly old truck—to Bohm, you know.’ 
“TI didn’t know. 


“*Oh, yes, you do, old boy. Harry Bohm, of Bohm 
and Cohn. Everybody knows Bohm, and will all be 
knowing Cohn by next year. Gazza has sold him a lot 
of furniture, too. Bohm’s from Pittsfield, or South Lee, 
or East Canaan, or West Stockbridge, or some of those 
other back-country cider presses that squirt some of the 
hardest propositions into Wall Street. He’s just back 
from buying a railroad and four or five mines in Mexico. 
Bohm represents Christianity in the firm. At Newport 
they call him the military attaché to Jerusalem. He’ll 
marry Kitty as soon as she can get her divorce. Hey? 
What? “Yellow rich” isn’t half bad, and I'll say it my- 
self and pretend it’s mine; but hang it, old man, their 
children won’t be worse than “lemon-coloured,”’ and the 
children will be white.” Page 233. 

The portrait of Miss Hortense Rieppe and_ her 
ambiguous relations with Charley, the little banker, whom 
she plays off against John Mayrant while utilising him 
as a financier for the bettering of the “deal” over the 
Mayrant phosphate beds, is very subtle, and the author 
succeeds in making us feel the wonderful blend in her 
hardness, charm, insolence, and grace, and “the inten- 
ticnal coldness and latent heat of the creature.” Miss 
La Heu, the real aristocrat of the book, despite the fact 
that she is “ behind the counter” of a cake-shop, however, 
draws away John Mayrant from Hortense, and in a sen- 
tence very characteristic of Zady Baltimore, we are told 
that “ of this wedding no word was in the papers. Precious 
privacy, O King’s Port, may you never lose your grasp of 
that treasure ! May you never know the land where the 
repcrter blooms, where, if any joy or grief befall you, the 
public Press rings your doorbell and demands the par- 
ticulars, and if you deny it the particulars it makes them 
up, and says something scurrilous about you into the bar- 
gain.” We have quoted enough to show our readers what 
a particularly keen criticism of American “ progress” gives 
point to Mr. Wister’s novel. We must add that the 
artistic structure of the book is by no means of the first 
or even of the second order, for the author, in conveying 
all the intimate glimpses we get of the character 
through the medium of Mr. Augustus’s impressions, has 
stretched coincidence and probability to meet his own 
convenience, and it may be said also that he has skilfully 
idealised Southern ways and Southern institutions in a 
manner that will call for some after correction. Passages 
here and there suggest that Mr. Wister has studied care- 
fully the finesse of Mr. Henry James’s pages, but when 
all is said and done, Lady Baltimore remains a clever 
and brilliant piece of work, and we trust that the author's 
sword will again be found sharp enough to pierce the 
joints in the armour of the adversary he has so skilfully 
encountered. 





INSURANCE. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF SAN Francisco CLams. 

The recent disaster has caused the heaviest fire 
underwriting loss since the business began. There have 
been many great fires in America, but a very special 
feature of the San Francisco one was that the water supply 
was cut off as a preliminary. The British offices were 
never better prepared for a drain on their resources, but it 
is, nevertheless, trying for the officials to pay away the 
huge sums that represent the profits of several years. 


Several American offices are on the point of succumbing, 
and the State Insurance Company of Liverpool has given 
notice of a call of £2 per share (£140,000). It is now 
estimated that the loss of the British offices will be well 
under £10,000,000, and of this a considerable proportion 
is re-insured by continental companies. Some of these 
are also interested directly as insurers. The distribution 
of the financial burden caused by the disaster over 
America and Europe is an evidence of the highly- 
organised state to which fire insurance has attained; with- 
out the spreading of the risks over a great area it would be 
impossible to undertake the insurance of an entire city 
safely. Notwithstanding some statements to the ccntrary, 
San Francisco was not, as a whole, solidly built. 1t was 
a city of contrasts in human habitation, from skyscrapers 
to wooden shanties, and from highly ornate and artistic 
homes to the noisome, double-storied cellars of the 
Chinese quarter. The considerable proportion of wooden 
buildings in several parts of the city must have greatly 
facilitated the spread of the flames. 

Fire insurance is, of course, not insurance against 
earthquakes, and even where the remains of a building 
take fire after its fall, several British companies are, by 
the terms of their policies, expressly absolved from lia- 
bility. In other quarters legal questions may arise. An 
important element in settling the risks, also, is the action 
of the continental offices, who have re-insured a portion of 
the risks of English companies. They will have little to 
gain in going beyond their legal liability, whereas a British 
office would have a strong motive in doing so for the sake 
of acquiring further prestige. To some extent the action 
of the English offices must therefore be controllec by that 
of the subsidiary companies. After the Chicago fire 
British companies greatly enhanced their repute by prompt 
and liberal settlements, and it has brought a harvest of 
business since. No doubt a similar course wi'! be followed 
now as far as possible. 

The decline in insurance shares has, of course, been 
very marked, and a considerable amount of wttention has 
been given to the question as to whether the fall has been 
overdone. In some cases it may have been, but not in 
others. The greatest decline has taken place in the States 
Insurance Company’s shares, which have fallen from 
£2 15s. to 10s., but the insurances of the company in San 
Francisco seem to have been extraordinarily heavy, con- 
sidering the total premium income of the office. Only £1 
has been paid up on each share of #10. In the majority 
there is a traceable relation between the amount of the 
gross depreciation in share values and the losses which, 
according to the published lists, the respective companies 
have incurred. There is a rough justice in this way of 
assessing the value of the shares. The broad effect of the 
lesses is that it postpones in all the great companies any 
further increase in dividend for a span of years to come. 
During the past six months nearly all the shares had 
risen on account of actual or prospective increase of divi- 
dend, and most of the prices now compare not unfavour- 
ably with the lowest prices touched last year. 














ROYAL EXCHANGE 
av. 1720. ASSURANCE. 


Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Burglary, 
Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantees, Annuities. 








FUNDS IN HAND 


£5,250,000. 


The Corporation will act as: 


TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS. 
Special Terms to ANNUITANTS when Health is Impaired. 
Full Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
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This will be seen from the following table : 


Lowest Prices. Prices 
1905. April 30, 1906. 

Alliance... ~~ 7 bale fi ies 124— 123 
Atlas Sieminahie » ‘agg: 1 apn 5k va 5i— 64 
Commercial Union _ a 584 ean 78 — 80 
Liverpool, London and Globe ... 43} ry: 46 — 48 
Loudon Assurance oi boa 554 - 57 — 59 
North British and Mercantile ... 374 in 40 — 42 
Northern .., ous av = 753 ‘ 78 — 80 
Norwich Union ... eee — 105 —110 
Phenix .... so eis is 35 36 — 38 
Royal ass ee ase <a 47k we 48 — 50 
Royal Exchange ... a —— .. 280 —285 
Sun ... som - ae ve 1l a 124— 13 
Union joa wis ai ‘es 17 ai 19 — 21 


STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

This company was established in 1825 and early 
took a prominent place amongst life assurance institutions. 
Mr. W. T. Thomson and his son and successor, Mr. 
Spencer C. Thomson, B.A., were the managers of the 
office for sixty-seven years. The former gentleman took 
a strong interest in promoting actuarial research at a time 
when very few did, and he was largely the active force in 
founding the Institute of Actuaries in London and the 
Faculty of Actuaries in Edinburgh. These institutions 
have had great influence in shaping the practice of life 
offices all over the world. In order to develop life assur 
ance in the British colonies and dependencies, the 
Colonial Life Assurance Company was founded in 1846 by 
the directors of the Standard, and worked for many years 
in conjunction with it. This foreign business proving very 
satisfactory, the Colonial was incorporated with the 
Standard, and since then a large part of the income of the 
company has come from sources outside the United King- 
dom. As an outcome of its pioneer work in life assurance 
in other lands, a number of valuable contributions to the 
mortality rates of tropical countries have been published, 
the material for the investigations being furnished by the 
company’s own records. Having special knowledge of death 
rates in tropical and semi-tropical countries amongst Euro- 
peans, the office has been able to adjust these risks with 
great accuracy, and an elaborate series of prospectuses 
have been published applicable to different countries. 
The Standard does a large business in India and Canada, 
and has branches in South Africa, Egypt, Japan, 
Mauritius, the Straits Settlements, and the West Indies. 

During the managership of Mr. W. T. Thomson the 
head office in Edinburgh acquired the repute of being a 
very good training ground for insurance men, and a 
number of members of the staff were very successful in 
obtaining prominent appointments in other companies. 
The present president of the Institute of Actuaries, Mr. 
Henry Cockburn, life manager of the North British and 
Mercantile; Mr. T. G. C. Browne, life manager of the 
Guardian Assurance Company ; and Mr. J. J. W. Deuchar, 
the actuary and secretary of the Norwich Union Assurance 
Society, all received their actuarial training in the head 
office of the Standard. 

For several years the company did the largest new 
business of any British office, and it now occupies a very 
prominent position. The annual premium income is close 
to one million sterling, and this year will pass that figure. 
Interest and dividends amount to nearly £500,000 per 
annum, and the amount of total funds is over eleven 
million and a half. Owing to the extensive connections 
of the Standard abroad it has special facilities for obtain- 
ing sound and remunerative investments, and the average 
net yield on the funds has been about £4 2s. per cent. 
The expenses of management are higher than those of 
purely home offices on account of the large amount of 
business done abroad, and average about 20 per cent. 
of the premiums. The extra expenditure involved 
through the widespread operations of the office is no doubt 
fully allowed for in constructing the foreign rates of 
premiums. 

A quinquennial valuation of the company is now in 
progress and the results will shortly be published. On 





the last occasion a reversionary bonus at the rate of 
25s. per cent. per annum was declared, and the prospects 
of maintaining this rate are very good. The present 
manager, Mr. Leonard W. Dickson, succeeded Mr. Thom- 
son about two years ago. 

W. R. Dovey. 





THE FINANCIAL 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Contains in its May issue articles by Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, M.P., on Mr. Asquith’s Budget ; by Mr. 
Ernest E. Williams, F.R.S., in reply to Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s contribution to the previous issue; a 
comparison of the investment risks of insurance 
shares by Mr.L.Graeme Scott; an article affording 
many practical hints to the English Investor on 
Foreign Service ; and a contribution on “ The 
Commercial Morality of Japan,” from the pen of 
Professor Henry Dyer. There is, further, an 
exhaustive review of all the month's topics; a 
critical analysis of the latest reports; a survey 
of the month’s new issues, and a Statistical 
Record of four years’ prices, dividends and yield 
up to date of 5,000 Stock Exchange Securities ; 
the total volume for May numbering over 260 
pages, and representing a clear, authoritative, 
and reliable publication which no investor can 
afford to be without. 


Price ONE SHILLING Net, 
From the PUBLISHERS, 2, Waterloo Place, S.W. 

















SANITARY BEDDING 


THE LARGEST FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD 


LONDON PARIS 
Easy Cooking 


Delicious recipes in every 








packet of 


PLASMON 


A pretty Art Metal Box full of 
samples and a 1/- Cookery Book 
free for 1/6 from 


Plasmon Ld., Farringdon St., London, 








NDEX.—The Index to Vol. XIII. of Tue Speaker 
(new series) is now ready, and may be obtained 
gratis on application to THz Speaker Office, 14, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Cloth covers for 
Binding are supplied at 1s. each ; post free, 1s. 3d. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


BANK Rate RalseEp. 

Although it was not generally anticipated that the 
Bank rate would be raised to 4 per cent. this week, no 
one was surprised at the decision of the Governors. 
The 33 per cent. rate has lasted just four weeks, and 
it is now pretty evident that the reduction to that 
figure on April 5 was a mistake. Of course, the San 
Francisco disaster and its effects could not be foreseen, 
but quite apart from any unexpected development of 
that sort there were many people who considered the 
lowering of the rate premature, and it was pointed out 
more than once in this column that the prospects of 
continued ease in the Money market was by no means 
assured. The needs of America and Japan, the diffi- 
culties of Russia, and the consequent strain on the 
French market almost precluded the possibility of 
cheap money for any length of time, and the demands 
in connection with San Francisco losses have merely 
accentuated the position a little. But if there was any 
doubt about the necessity for raising the official stan- 
dard, the Bank return and the subsequent efflux of gold 
would have removed it. During the week ended Wed- 
nesday £405,000 in gold was taken for export, while 
the loss of coin and bullion shown in the Bank return 
is nearly £600,000, With an increase in the note cir- 
culation the reserve is £955,000 lower at £21,892,000, 
or fully three millions less than last year, when the 
ratio to liabilities was 47} per cent. (a sufficiently low 
figure) against 38} per cent. now. Moreover, on 
Thursday £454,000 was withdrawn for the United 
States and £32,000 for South America, so that in 
eight days the efflux has amounted to nearly £900,000. 
Obviously, we cannot afford to see our slender reserves 
depleted in this fashion, but it remains to be seen 
whether the 4 per cent. rate will serve to stem the 
current. Most of the gold going to America is taken 
irrespective of any profit on the transaction, but a good 
deal of Yankee finance paper will be maturing shortly 
and may turn the exchange more decidedly in our 
favour. In any case, with money so much easier in 
Paris than here, some of the demands for gold may be 
diverted to that quarter. Under present conditions it 
is hardly worth discussing whether the 4 per cent. rate 
will enable the Bank to attract gold to this market ; 
we must be satisfied if the drain on our reserves is 
checked. It is useless to attempt to look farther 
ahead meantime, but losses are piling up in various 
directions, and a spell of healthy ease is not to be 
looked for yet awhile. 


Depressed Stock MARKETS. 

The stars in their courses appear to be fighting 
against the Stock Markets, which have to face the 
effects of some new shock before they have recovered 
from the previous. Business this week has been inter- 
rupted by the May Day holiday, but that made little 
difference, for there is an entire absence of confidence 
everywhere. In New York there has been a terrific 
slump, partly, perhaps, on “ bear” operations, but 
mainly owing to heavy liquidation forced upon pools 
and syndicates by the previous fallin prices. Then the 
trouble with Turkey, although not taken very seriously, 
is causing some uueasiness, and the delay in sup- 
pressing the native rising in Natal is an adverse factor 
in the South African market. Addto these the loss of 
gold, dear money, and the advance in the Bank rate, 
and there are more than sufficient reasons for weak 
markets. The success of the Russian loan might have 
exerted a favourable influence under happier condi- 
tions, but it was almost lost sight of amidst so many 
adverse developments. Hopes were entertained that 
the Budget would afford a _ pretext for an 
advance in gilt-edged securities, but Mr. Asquith’s 
lucid statement was entirely without effect. Yet 
he is evidently determined to treat the National 


finances in a broad-minded spirit, and his policy 
will gradually improve the credit of the country. 


Russian Loan Success. 

It would seem that the issue of the British portion 
of the Russian loan was a much greater success (com- 
paratively speaking) than anyone anticipated. The 
thirteen millions offered here, it is said, were over sub- 
scribed, but whether the amount underwritten is 
included has not transpired. I suppose itis. At any 
rate applicants up to £5,000 receive allotments in full, 
while the larger subscribers receive 50 to 80 per cent. 
of the amount applied for. The consequence is that 
the premium is now about 1} after having been rather 
higher. In France the subscriptions are described as 
‘* colossal,” thanks partly, perhaps, to the kind inten- 
tions of the Kaiser in refusing to allow any portion of 
the loan to be issued in Berlin, and the premium in Paris 
has advanced to 6. The attitude of France is quite 
comprehensible, but the readiness of the public here 
to take even a substantial proportion of the loan is 
rather more curious. Of course the bonds are cheap and 
attractive looking, as I pointed out when the terms of 
the issue became known, but Russia’s finances are in 
a desperate condition, and it is impossible to forecast 
how the internal political situation may develop 
during the next few years. And, as Mr. A. J. Wilson 
asks, Is Russian aggression on the North-West 
frontier of India a mere bogey, a creation of the per- 
fervid military imagination of our Robertses and 
Kitcheners, or is the ultra-patriotic Stock Exchange 
finding money that may help in the Empire’s undoing ? 
Our Jingoes may take their choice of the horns of that 
dilemma. 


FALL IN YANKEES. 

Once or twice this week Wall Street has seemed 
to be completely demoralised, and it would not have 
created much surprise if the flood of liquidation had 
led to areal panic. Prices dropped several dollars at 
a time, and although the big houses were said to be 
supporting the market they could not stay the rot. 
The ‘‘ bears” no doubt helped the market in its down- 
ward career, but the bulk of the selling was probably 
due to forced liquidations. Margins had run off and 
the banks were desperately in need of money (partly 
for remittances to the West). The numerous pools 
and syndicates which have been maintaining prices at 
an entirely artificial level could not find the additional 
margins, and their holdings had to be sacrificed. As 
compared with the highest points reached this year, 
Milwaukees show a loss of over 30 dollars, Readings 
25, New York Centrals 20, Union Pacifics 18, Louis- 
villes 15, and soon. Even since last week’s carry-over 
the declines are very heavy, and there would doubtless 
be trouble at thenext Settlement if the account were at 
all aheavy one. It is really very heavy, but itis mostly 
carried outside the Stock Exchange, and unless some 
big finance house should collapse it is safe enough. 


GRAND TRUNKS. 

At first sight the March statement showing a net 
gain of only £5,700 was disappointing enough. But 
a memorandum published along with it explained 
that the arrears of increased taxation in Michigan, 
owing to the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
involved the company in a sum of £108,000, which 
it is proposed to wipe off by monthly instalments of 
£4,550, spread over two years. The proportion for 
January and February as well as March is deducted 
in the latest revenue statement, making a difference 
of 4,13,650, so that the results for March are a good 
deal better than they seem. But what is to be said 
of financial methods which allow a contingency of this 
sort to accumulate for several years without making 
any provision whatever to meet it? And the chances 
that it would have to be met were about roo to 1. 

LoMBARD, 




















